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ai eok ot aS ae 
‘ wearing green turbans, to signify their descent | this first cave is a second, which has subter- 
lt | l from the Prophet, met us at the gate, whence! ranean passages connected with it, one of which 
@ t D tl f I. they at once conducted us to the steps leading leads to the Pool of Siloam, and others conduct 
to the platform. Here we all had to take off our into rock-cut cisterns. It is about this rock and 
shoes; and as no slippers were allowed, our pro- the surrounding building that the great contro- 
gress hence was, owing to the numerous small versy is raging. One party affirms that the rock 
VOL. XXITII.—No, 1187. pebbles, worse than a pilgrimage to Loretto with is the original thrashing-floor of Araunah the 
peas unboiled, especially to the two ladies of our | Jebusite, and the site of the altar of the temple ; 
party; and we were all thankful to reach the and that the caverns and passages beneath it, 
The Buildings on Mount Moriah. smoother pavement of the mosque. | were for the reception and conveyance of the 
The exterior of the building presents no very | blood of the victims to the King’s Gardens, near 
striking architectural features, as the details | the Pool of Siloam. Another party asserts that 
ie ee E were informed|are on asmall scale. Four sides of the octagon | the temple could never have covered this spot. 




















that, in order to see | have doorways in them; the other four have Mr. Fergusson, who is the originator of this 
the noble inclosure | seven windows each. A low sloping roof runs | opinion, and the representative of the party, has 
of Mount Moriah,— | all round, and from the centre springs the dome, | clearly explained his views, in a small volume, 
which embraces the | which is so conspicuous a feature in all views of | lately published, containing the lectures delivered 
site of the Temple the Holy City. The exterior is inlaid with tiles, | at the Royal Institution. He divides his evi- 
of Solomon, and_| covered with rich patterns, in which purple and | dence into historical and architectural, and shows 
contains the Deme | green are the prevailing colours. These, together that the temple, as rebuilt by Herod, oecupied 
of the Rock, the| with the copper-covered dome, impart to the only a square of 602 ft. at the south-west angle 
Mosque el Aksah, | entire building, when seen from a distance, that|of the inclosure, and that consequently the 
and the Golden | peculiar blueish green colour resembling the rock was some 160 ft. from the outer wall of 
Gate,—we must/|“patin” on a bronze or coin, which charac- , the temple. He advances that the character of 
make application to | terises the edifice. | the outer row of columns, with the architrave 
our Consul the day | As soon as the threshold is passed, the blocks and cornice, is of about the period of 
before that of our |“ motif” and object of the building become Constantine, and that therefore it may reason- 
intended visit, in | evident, in a huge mass of rough rock, which | ably be alleged that the Dome of the Rock is 
order that he might | occupies the entire space beneath the dome. ‘the Anastasis which Constantine raised over 
give notice to the This irregular lump of stone, which stands 4 ft. the spot which he believed to be the sepulchre 
Scheihk of the/|or5 ft. above the level of the pavement, is mani- | of Christ. The extracts from the writings of 
Mosque to clear the | festly the jewel over which this exquisitely early travellers which he gives are strikingly 
Court of the Haram | beautiful case has been constructed, for the | confirmatory of his opinions. In support of beth 
of all devout der- | purpose of preserving it, and hiding it from pro- these views architectural evidence is adduced ; 
vishes, Bokharian | fane gaze. This rock, and the double passage or but,to settle the question beyond dispute, we 
pilgrims, and all | aisle round it, in fact, occupy the whole of the in- consider that further information is required, 
such fanatical in- | terior of the mosque. The dome, which is 65 ft. in such as correct drawings of the columns in the 
dividuals, lest any | diameter, and of a stilted form, is supported by Dome of the Rock, for there is considerable differ- 
of the half-crazy | fourmassivepiersandtwelveintervening columns. ence between Arundale’s and De Vogiié’s draw- 
creatures, scandalised at the profanation of their | A wooden railing, elaborately painted and gilt, ings of the capitals ;—as far as we can trust our 
holy place by the foot of the infidel, should run _ placed between these columns, guards the holy | recollection, the latter are the more correct ;— 
amuck at the party of visitors, or manifest their rock. Between this row and the outer wall profiles and elevations of the cornice, carved on 
zeal by in any way molesting or reviling them. | there is a second row of eight piers and sixteen | the beam above ; an elevation of the west wall 
Fifty years ago it would have been death, and | columns (two between two piers), which support of the subterranean chamber adjoining El 
twenty years ago it would have been dangerous, | arches, eithersemicircularoralmostimperceptibly Aksah ; and plan of section of the Golden Gate, 
for a Christian to be found within the precincts pointed, and wall above, upon which rest the besides various sections through the Haram, 
of the Mosque. It is a sign of brighter times | timbers of the roof. The columns, which are of showing the nature of the ground, and where 
that an Englishman can now enter even the most verde antique and other rich marbles, stand the rock terminates. All these we hope the 
holy places in the East,—as Mr. Fergusson en- | upon plinths, and have capitals like Corinthian, Palestine Exploring Expedition will be enabled 
tered the Mosque at Hebron,—through the inter-| with architrave blocks, upon which rest beams to supply; and until that shall be the case, we 
vention of his Consul and by a judicious use of moulded in imitation of a classical frieze prudently reserve our own opinions upon this 
the golden key. We accordingly went to con-|and cornice. These beams extend from pier momentous question. 
sult our Consul, who considerately gave us infor- | to pier, tying the arches together at their spring-| What is certain about the Mosque is that, in 
mation about the mode of proceeding, the ing. The soffits of the arches and the interior the time of the Crusaders, it was a chureh 
amount of baksheesh to be distributed, and its| of the dome are adorned with rich mosaic work. known as Templum Domini, and that it gave a 
proper division between the scheikh or the mol-;| The woodwork in the aisles is elaborately title to the most renowned order of Knights 
lahs, and the bekjees or police of the Haram; and | painted; the windows are filled with the jewel-| that has ever existed, the Knights Templars. 
arranged that his dragoman should call at our like glass, in small pieces, peculiar to Eastern Mandeville says of it,—‘ That is a fair house, 
hotel on the following morning to conduct us to! buildings. All this colour, together with that of | and it is all round and right high, and covered 
the Mosque. the draperies of intricate pattern, which hang with lead; and it is well paved with white 
We started at an early hour. Our road lay over the holy rock, gives the interior that rich-! marble. The Saracens will suffer no Christians 
through the deserted streets which skirted the ness for which this building is unsurpassed. nor Jews to come therein, but I was suffered to 
sacred inclosure. Entering through a gate at Universal testimony proclaims this to be for | go in, for I had letters of the Soldan. And in 
the north-west corner, we found ourselves in an | colour the finest interior in the world. While! this Templum Domini were wont to be canons 
oblong area, extending from north to south about conducting us hurriedly round the rock our regular and an abbott.” 
1,500 ft., and from east to west about 1,000 ft. | guides showed us a rude indentation on the On the east side of the Dome of the Rock is a 
The boundaries on the north and west sides were | upper surface of the rock, which they said was | smaller edifice, called the Koubbet el Berareh, or 
formed chiefly by the pasha’s palace and other | the impression of the footstep of the Lord Eessa_ Dome of the Judgment, as it is believed that 
houses ; on the east by a long line of wall, above | (Jesus Christ). | here will be suspended the balance when the 
which was seen the Mount of Olives; and on the At the south-east corner of the rock there is a | Judgment shall take place in the Valley of Jeho- 
south chiefly by the Mosque el Aksah and its/| small door which leads, by a flight of steps, into; shaphat. It is more modern than the Dome of 
adjuncts. Near the centre was a flagged plat-|a cavern beneath the rock, measuring about the Rock, and is entirely a Mahometan sti ncture. 
form, about 500 ft. square, raised some 5 ft. or | 30 ft. by 20ft. This cave has a small opening, At the southern extremity of the platform is 
6 ft. above the general level of the ground, and | at the top. At the sides of it there are elegant | another praying-place, or more probably a 
approached by steps at the sides. In the middle | niches pointed out by the mollahs as the pray- preaching-place, as it consists of an elegant 
of the platform rose the octagonal Mosque Es | ing places of Abraham, Solomon, David, and St.| mimber or pulpit, which, if it were found else- 
Sakbrah, or the Dome of the Rock. | George,—quite a catholic assemblage. Their where, might almost pass for Gothic of the best 
Beyond the edge of the platform the ground | prophet was accustomed to sustain the superin-| period. In the neighbourhood of the pulpit there 
is covered with turf or gravel, through which | cambent rock upon his shoulders during his | are several cypress and olive trees, forming a 
the rock may be seen cropping up. The enclo- | devotions. This appeared to us quite a work of sort of avenue, which leads up to an areade of 
sure boasts a few trees, chiefly cypress, none of | supererogation, as it seemed to rest firmly | seven pointed arches, which form the north 
them remarkable for their size. Here and there | enough upon its base,—though the Moslem be-' portal of the Mosque El Aksah. The three in 
are placed small koubbets, or places of prayer, | lieves, contrary to the evidence of his senses, the centre are the work of the Crusaders, as 
usually tenanted by devotees. Two mollahs,| that it is in reality suspended in the air over they have Gothic mouldings. Those at the sides 
sallow of complexion, with short-cut beards, and | the entrance to the infernal regions. Beneath. are probably imitations of the Moslem period. 
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This building, as it at present stands, has all | 


at Constantinople, and at Salonica. Had they 


the appearance of having been erected for a| been erected in the time of Herod, the capital 
mosque, since it has seven divisions running| would doubtless have foliage more closely re- 
longitudinally from north to south, or, as we) sembling the Corinthian, that being the order 
should say if speaking of a church, a nave and| employed by him in the Stoa Basilica, which 
six aisles; and we know of no ecclesiastical | stood above the chamber. 

edifice built on such a plan. Again, the mono-| While we were in the upper building, the two 
lithic marble columns and piers which form | mollahs who acted as our guides had intimated 
these divisions, though they have for the most} pretty plainly that they would like their bak- 
part basketwork capitals of Byzantine workman- | sheesh then and there. They did not delicately 


ship, are surmounted by stilted Saracenic | 
arches. In its length there are seven bays, | 
terminated by a sort of crossing, over the cen- | 
tral part of which there is a dome. Though the! 


numerous columns, piers, and arches give a de- | 
gree of intricacy to the interior, it has on the | 
whole a bald effect for want of mosaic and other 
wall decoration. This is especially striking | 
after coming into it direct from the glowing | 
Koubbet es Sakhrah. Our guides took us to a 
spot in the crossing where two columns stand 
near to one another, and requested us to pass 
between them, telling us that the virtuous only 
can effect a passage, but that the wicked stuck 
fast in the middle. This ordeal, like the St. 
Wilfrid’s needle in Ripon Minster, and, if we 
recollect rightly, a similar passage in Carcas- 
sonne Cathedral, would seem to prove that fat- | 
ness is synonymens with vice, and leanness with | 
virtue. Thus, that fat was an evil would appear 
to have been a doctrine long before the time of 
the teaching of Banting. As the columns are 
in places worn into concavities by the fre- | 
quent passage of anxious obese believers, we 
contrived, by judicious management, to pass 
through safely, and thus clear our characters in 
the eyes of the Moslem. The only part of the 
interior which we noticed in our cursory survey 
as presenting marks of the occupation of the 
Crusaders who used this building as a residence, 
was a gable in the east side, which had a wheel 
window, apparently the work of Christian 
builders. 

This window is a large quatrefoil, with smaller 
intervening foliations. The quatrefoils spring 
from colonettes, which meet in the centre. Be- 
low this is a round arched window, of a single 
light, the inner arch of which is built of small 
stones. It is slightly stilted, and rests upon 
shallow architraves, which surmount dwarf pilas- 
ters with rude capitals, like Corinthian, and 
regular bases. The round window was unlike any 
Saracenic work we have ever seen. The lower 
window resembles Byzantine work, but it is pos- 
sible that it may have been constructed by Arab 
masons with fragments from an older building. 

Leaving the Mosque by the north porch, we 
descended by a flight of steps to a subterranean 
passage, which runs the whole length of the 
building: parallel to it is a second similar 
passage, divided from the former by a row of 
piers and arches. Before reaching the end of 
the passage, which is formed by the southern 
wall of the Haram, the division ceases, and a 
chamber is left, almost square, having in the 
centre a monolithic column. The architecture 
of this part is so remarkable, that we give a 
detailed description of it, refreshing our memory 
by a rough sketch which we had an opportunity 
of making on the spot :—Four flat segmental 
arches, springing from a single central column, 
divide the roof of the chamber into four squares. 
Each of these arches has two sunk panels on 
the scffit. The one on the south side rests on a 
corbel in the outer wall of the Haram ; those 
on the west and north sides rest upon half- 
columns engaged in the wall. The columns and 
half-coluamns are, as far as we can recollect, 


abont 12 ft. high, circular, and without bands. | 
The column has a symmetrical bell-shaped 


capital, ornamented with long strips of foliage, 
like palm-leaves, placed side by side perpendicu- 


approach the subject by throwing out hints: a 
Turk generally asks for what he wants curtly, 
and sometimes peremptorily. They said, in 
short, “ Ver para,’ which may be interpreted 
“Give us the farthings” (if the word “mite” 
represented a coin of appreciable sterling value, 
it might be used to render the word para, which 
is in reality the%twentieth part of a penny). It 
is remarkable how, when men speak of money, 
they do so in a depreciatory manner. A French- 
man calls gold silver ; we call it tin or brass, in 
vulgar parlance; a Turk calls it mites. We 
naturally declined to pay our mite until we had 
seen the whole show; for, knowing well the 
duplicity of the Oriental character, we thought 
it probable that if we did so we should see 


, nothing more. 


When we were in the darkest part of the 
vaults their demand was repeated, and this 
time backed by the dragoman. This appeared 
to us so much like an attempt at intimidation, 
that one of our party, vexed at the pertinacity 
of the dragoman, seconded his refusal by a slight 
push ; whereat that gentleman became exceed- 
ingly irate, and said that if the aggressor had 
not been a British subject, he would have excited 
the Turks against him. That we had acted 
prudently in refusing to accede to their request, 
was subsequently manifested, for the guides 
were about to take us to the Golden Gate without 
showing us the extensive vaults which occupy 
the whole south-east angle of the inclosure, and 
which we insisted upon seeirg before paying our 
baksheesh. 

The descent into the vaults is difficult. They 


arched passages within. At the north and south 
sides there are pilasters with capitals in the 
block supporting architraves, which do not range 
with those on the front. Within the Haram the 
ground has risen on both sides, so as to bury the 
building to one-half its height. On the south 
side of the interior is a small arched doorway, 
reached by a few steps. The mollahs were par. 
ticularly jealous of our approaching this door- 
way, as the Mahometans believe that the city 
will one day be taken by a Christian conqueror, 
who will enter by this gateway. The mere 
proximity of any Christian to it seems to rouse 
their bile. There is a tradition that this is 
the gate through which our Lord made his 
triumphal entrance into Jerusalem. Sir John 
Mandeville says, “In the vale of Jehoshaphat, 
without the city, is the church of St. Stephen, 
where he was stoned to death; and thereby 
is a gate builded that may not be opened. 
Through this gate our Lord entered on Palm 
Sunday upon an ass, and the gate opened 
unto him when he would go to the Temple.” 
Upon emerging into the open, we discovered the 
| real reason why our mollahs had been anxious 
|to pocket their mite atjan early period, in 
the presence of the sheikh of the Mosque,— 
/a fine old man, who, as far as stature and com- 
-manding presence go, might have been own 
| brother to the great Chang. This majestic grey- 
| beard strode up to us, staff in hand; and, after 
saluting us with a Saba el khair—which means 
| Good morning, but which sounds like a prepara- 
tion to expectorate—held out his hand for the 
gold which was his due. As the dragoman 
understood as well as we did the proper amounts 
to be distributed between the sheikh and 
the bekjees, we left him to act as paymaster ; 
but he, afraid probably to resist, allowed the 
great man to take the lion’s share, i.e., the 
|whole. Now, we have an Englishman’s natural 
horror of injustice, especially when it is per- 
'petrated by a minister of religion, whether he 
| wear the episcopal lawn, the plain cassock, or 
|the green turban; so, mustering our best 





are reached through an aperture in the roof by | Turkish, we called after the sheikh, who had 
clambering down the wall, assisted by projecting | walked off with his booty, and talked to him in 
stones and by shrubs growing in the crevices. | paternal manner about the impropriety of his 


We found that they consisted of a series of 
arcades running from north to south, supported 
by piers irregularly built of courses of large 
single stones, rebated at the edges. The vaults 
above the arches were barrel-shaped, and con- 
structed of smalier stones. The passages thus 
formed appear to be about 20 ft. wide and 40 ft. 
high in the highest part; but the surface of the 
ground was very unequal: in some places there 
were immense heaps of rubbish, and in others 
pools of water. A careful examination of these 
vaults will be necessary in order to determine 
whether they are of Justinian’s time or of an 
earlier period. They extend fully 300 ft. on the 
south side, and about half that distance towards 
the north in the longest part; on this side the 


boundary is very irregular, probably because it | 


is formed by natural rock. If it were possible to 
cut through the western boundary wall, there 
would be no difficulty in ascertaining whether 
it really concealed the eastern boundary of the 
Temple. A compartment of the vault at the 
south-east angle is walled off from the rest, and 
approached by a staircase. This is generally 
shown to visitors, as it contains a hollow stone 
which they are informed is the cradle of the 
Lord Eesa (Jesus). 

We next proceeded to the Golden Gateway, 
which is situated in the east wall of the Haram, 
about three-quarters of its whole length from 
the south corner. It is in reality an oblong 
_porch, divided down the middle by two Ionic 
| columns of rude character, with Corinthian pilas- 
| ters ranging with them at the sides, and half 


larly, and in low relief. Each of the four divisions | columns at the ends. (In plan both this gate- 
thus found was covered by a very flat domical| way and that under the Aksah, seem to have 
vault, formed of two concentric rings of large | followed the colonnades of the Temple itself, | 
stones, very carefully worked and jointed, with | which we are expressly told were double,— | 
a circular key ; the spandrels are enriched with | that is to say, divided longitudinally by a! 
radiating lines, in an escalop-shell pattern.| row of columns. The aisle of the Dome of "| 
There had been doorways in each of the southern the Rock is also double.) From the columns. 
divisions, opening on to Mount Ophel, as the | spring segmental (not semicircular, as shown in 
narrow ridge lying between the Mount Moriah | Catherwood’s drawing) arches. In the two | 
and Siloam was called. The position of the eastern compartments are regular domes with | 
westernmost doorway is marked by two columns. | pendentives; in the other, flat domical cover-| 
Externally one half of the other doorway is | ings, not unlike those under the Aksah. The 
visible; it goes by the name of that of the | bases of the columns stand upon plinths, and are | 
Prophetess Hulda. Mr. Fergusson considers it| rude imitations of the Attic base. Both the! 
to be the work of Julian, when he attempted to | external faces of the gateway have pilasters at 
rebuild the Temple, A.D. 363. This may be the| the side, with foliated caps resembling Corin- | 
date of the chamber and passages within, as|thian, with elaborately enriched architraves | 
the character of the work is earlier than that of| carried in flat segments over the walled-up 
the time of Justiniam .as exhibited in St. Sophia, | openings, and thus corresponding with the 


conduct in defranding the bekjees. After a 
| while, he seemed to see the justice of our argu- 
ment, and refunded; and we left the holy 
| precinct congratulating ourselves upon the im- 

proved signs of the times. Whereas, a few years 

ago, no Christian dared venture within this holy 
place, now a Frank could actually call to account 

El scheihk El Haram, and, what was more, in- 
|duce him to give up his ill-gotten gains. We 
|look upon it as the duty of every traveller to 

resist extortion, for the sake of his successors ; 
‘and, in this case, our Consul’s instructions were 

precise upon the subject. Our guides had evi- 
dently been accustomed to similar proceedings 
on the part of the superior, and had timed their 
demands accordingly. 

Altogether, the day of our visit to the site of 
the temple was one of the white days of our 
existence. This is, or ought to be, one of the 
most interesting spots in the world, when it is 
remembered that a careful investigation of the 
buildings on it—such is the advanced state of 
acquaintance with architecture evidenced—will 
determine whether the whole Christian world 
has for ages been mistaken or not about the 
spots upon which the touching scenes in the 
great scheme of man’s Redemption were enacted. 
Who can be indifferent on such a matter, espe- 
cially when he has the power of himself forming 
a judgment from these evidences; and who, being 
thus interested, can refuse help, to the utmost ot 
his ability, in the furtherance of any project 
necessary to bring about such a desirable in- 
vestigation ? 








THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* 


Errorts for the Prevention of Strikes mingle, 
or run parallel, with some that aim at results 
far beyond what the title we have adopted would 
necessarily suggest the idea of ; and M. Leclaire 
is one whose hopeful views are not limited to a 
mere realization of terminated strife between 
masters and workmen. In 1850, he gave to the 
world a pamphlet “On Misery and the Means to 
be employed for its Cessation.t We should say, 





* See pp. 737, 758, ante. : 
+ **De la Misére et des Moyens & employer pour 1a 
faire cesser; par Leclaire, Entrepreneur de Peinture. 
‘Iin’y a pas d’effet sans cause : 
Tout, dans la Nature, a sa raison d'étre.’ 
Paris, Imprimerie de Mme. Ve. Bouchard-Huzard, Rue 
de } Eperon, 5, 1850,” 8vo., pp. 93. 
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in parenthesis, that it is difficult to fix upon an | 
exact English equivalent for the French words | 
misére and misérable; as the reader of Victor | 
Hugo’s “ Les Misérables” may have discovered. 
The pamphlet is perhaps the best exposition of 
the views of its author at the period of the esta- 

blishment of his Society. It was written at a 
time when the future, and the mears of escape 
from the embarrassment entailed by the revo- 
lution of 1848, were the subject of deep thought 
in France. It begins by mentioning the oppor- 
tunities, to which we have already referred, that 
the author individually had had of judging of the 
position of both master and workman. Having 
mentioned that he was born in the country, that 
he knows how people are there brought up, and 
what education is received, and how they live 
and work there ; that he has inhabited the great 
city, laboured there as a workman, and lived the 
life of one; that be knows all the privations 
which must be self-imposed in order to make the 
least saving; and that he knows also the 
opinion, more or less favourable, that workmen 


have of their master, and of those who possess | 


wealth, and how they appreciate the institutions | 
tending to amelioration of their lot, M. Leclaire | 
thus continues :— 


‘* During more than twenty years we have lived in Paris, | 
the life of a master [chef d’industrie]; we know all the | 
preoccupations that are experienced in that condition, to 
arrive at making what is called one’s way; we know all 
the difficulties that the urgency of affairs of business 
Occasions, and all the vexations that sometimes those | 
which demand attention cause; we know all the fears that 
aman of right feeling experiences about failing of his | 
engagements; we know all the activity that it is neces- | 
sary to display, and all the energy that must be used in 
order to resist this frightful torrent, this competition 
without limits, which swallows up so many operations of 
contrivance in spite of the care that these bring to the 
direction of their bark that it be not upset. 

Finally, we know, after a courageous struggle, after 
having come safe home, how difficult it is to preserve the 
fruits obtained by long and hard labour; and we have 
seen enough of violent revolutions to know all the disorder 
that they cast into the material and moral existence of fami- 
lies, and to desire more than ever to not see a new one. 

But what we know also are the physical and moral 

rivations that generally workmen undergo when the un- 

ealthbiness of their avocations disorders their health; when 
maladies, infirmities, reach them, especially when they 
have the expenses of a family to support, and in short 
everything that awaits them when they can work no 
more.” 





o 


The position of the workman is illustrated by 
particulars of that of each one of fifty-five indi- 
viduals of M. Leclaire’s own establishment, who 
had scarcely ever been in want of work; and 
annexed to the statement are the statutes of the 
original, or temporary, society “‘de Secours 
Mutuels’’ which we have referred to. 

The body of the pamphlet commences with an 
enumeration of some of the marks of the “ pro- 
found evil,” the “ frightful evil,’—what the 
author designates la misére, — that affects 
SOU M. Leclaire traces to it selfishness, 
division of families, and the extinction of the 
most pure and generous sentiments that the 
Creator has placed in men’s hearts. He says, it 
degrades the man in his own eyes, and engen- | 
ders a multitude of crimes, which he specifies. 
All are agreed that it is indispensable to aim at 
the extinction of misery, or the diminution of 
its worst effects. Those whose Jabour is their | 
means of existence, ask to be occupied con- | 
stantly, and to be remunerated, so that they and 
their families may live honourably. Those who 
have wealth recognise the existence of suffering, | 
and the importance of finding a remedy. On 
the one side, it is thought that to arrive at the | 
object, it is necessary to have recourse to new | 
means; on the other hand, known means are 
believed sufficient. The author shares entirely | 
the latter opinion, seeing that in his point of 
view it is sufficient to develope these means, and | 
to co-direct them, to obtain the result that each | 
one desires. Any difference then, he says, as to | 
the means of suppressing misery, is to be attri- 

| 


ye 


buted rather to grievous misunderstanding than 
any other cause. 
There being accordance upon the main points, | 
nothing is easier between men of feeling, accord- | 
ing to M. Leclaire, than to come to an under- | 
standing; but he argues that the agreement in a | 
matter of social reform, must not be by way of 
concessions, any more than in a mathematical | 
question. He says,— 
“We are all agreed that — being that is born, by 
the very fact that it comes into the world, has the right 
to live; 
We are agreed that there is not effect without cause; | 
We are agreed, in fine, that everything in Nature has | 
its reason for existing ; 
But, to be consequent, we must admit that God in his | 
divine creation has not desired that any being should | 


| 
| 


| 


suffer hunger on earth, and that if that is produced, we | 


must attribute the effects only to 


causes that escape our 
observation, to our improvidence,”’ 


After saying that man has been created for when it is understood what the meaning is of 


life in the family, and in society, he proceeds to 
argue that the individual man is rather destined 
for an agricultural life, and a continued residence 
in the place of his birth, than condemned to 
undergo the industrial disorder in which he 
only vegetates. Without entering into the dis- 
cussion of some of these views, we may mention 
that the author concludes that the solution of 
the social problem is the finding the bond of the 
man to the soil where he was born, and that 
such bond is “ the organization of the commune, 
conformably to the intentions of creation.” 

But the English reader will please not neces- 
sarily to associate the word commune with what is 
called Communism, and is sometimes so called 
with little knowledgeof what “‘ Communism” is or 
was intended to be. Whatever may be the view 
taken of the one of M. Leclaire’s propositions just 
now alluded to, there is little in that which he 
proposes relative to the organization of what is 
merely a portion of territory (like parish, town- 
ship, or hundred), that need not be adopted in 
England. He himself says :— 





** Let not people frighten themselves in the least at this | 
proposition of organizing the commune. The question is 
not of constructing a phalanstery.” 


The object being to reunite and codrder things | 
already possessed, he proceeds to state what | 
these materials of the organization would be. 
He shows that each district, or, in France, 
commune, would require :— 


**},. A minister of religion ; 
2. A Society for Mutual Aid and for Retiring Pensions ; 
3. A public nursing institution [créche] ; 
4. An infants’ school [salle d’asile | 
5. A school for older children [ écote} ; 
. An office for registering the workmen without work ; 
. A method of wages-remuneration, especially for what 
has relation to agricultural works ; 


8. Associations agricultural and industrial ; 

9. Prizes in connexion with agriculture ; 
10. A public bakehouse [ four communal) ; | 
11, A supply of water [alimentation dea | 
12. A service of firemen ; | 
13. A public washhouse and baths; 

14. A library ; 

15. Arrangements for companionship in working at night 

during winter ; 

16. A festival of the patron-saint ; 

17, Public promenades ; 

18, A hall of amusements ; 

19. A society for festivals and games ; 
20. A council of ‘ Prud’hommes’ ; ! 


21. Highway and building regulations. 

Lastly, as complement, some modifications in existing 

legislation.” 

There is scarcely more than one of these in- 
stitutions that we need except, as peculiarly 
adapted to France, in saying that they comprise 
what should be found at or near to every centre 
of industry. Indeed, provident societies, schools ; 
registration-offices in substitution for the pre- 
sent “houses of call,” “ statutes,’ or other | 
agencies for hiring; adequate water-supply, 
baths and wash-houses, public libraries, prome- 
nades and places of amusement, and courts of 
arbitration, are so many things that have been 
steadily projected, or have been set on foot, by 
the friends of the working-classes in this country ; 
and some of them are aimed at in our workmen’s 
benefit-societies. But what district is there in 
England, that yet is adequately provided with such 
essentials to comfort of its labouring population ? 
We cannot but call to mind that on the occasion 
of one of the disputes of late years, in the build- 


|ing trades, when masters were anxious to put 


down the adverse proceedings of the trades- 
unions, the masters expressly reserved for after- 
consideration the organization of substitutes for 
the benefit-societies, and that since, they have! 


| shown no sign of movement in that matter. We 


think that, with advantage to themselves, they 
might interest themselves in a multitude of things 
in the comfort of those whom they employ ; and 
it is on this account that we are going to notice 


| at length, one example that has been set them. 


Concerning the Mutual Aid Society, M. Le- 
claire observes that the help accorded to the 
members has the advantage of not wounding 
the sentiments or dignity of the recipients; and 
that the society is a powerful moralizer; as also 
that, because of the required submission of its 
members to rules, it is a living course of lessons 
in public law. The Mutual Aid Society is the 
mother, so to speak, of the Annuity Funds, or 
Caisses de Retraite. Amongst suggested arrange- 
ments for the society, M. Leclaire mentions 
these,—that each individual, without distinction 
of sex or rank, should form part of the society 
from the time of birth,—provision however being 
made for new-comers, after a certain period of 
their residence in the locality or commune. 

What is said of the public nursing-institution, 
_would deserve to be brought to the particular 
| notice of philanthropists in this country; where 


| &e. 


| shall see the workmen hired, pay for a glass o 


| anticipation: at lengt : 
| who, pushed to despair by want of work, drown their 


the word créche, there is always fear lest an 
imitation of the institution should involve neg- 
lect of the maternal duties and weakening of the 
affection. M.Leclaire gives satisfactory state- 
ments to the contrary of these suppositions ; and 
we can corroborate the statements from our own 
observation and inquiries. He adduces argu- 
ments to show that the temporary ions 
involve gain in every respect, for both mother 
and child. As regards the infants’ school, or 
salle d’asile, it is observed, that to have an exact 
idea of the services rendered by such an institu- 
tion, the details given by Mr. Frégier in the 
work entitled “ Des Classes Dangereuses” (which 
has been already referred to), should be read. 
As to the superior schools, we need only men- 
tion that the author’s scheme of instruction,— 
even, it would seem, as for the schools of com- 
munes in agricultural districts,—would include 
linear-drawing, and a certain amount of practical 
geometry, and also vocal music, besides the 
rudiments of trades and callings connected with 
building, as masonry, carpentry, roof-cover- 
ing work, cabinetmaker’s work, smith’s work, 
Of the need of a registration-office for men 
out of work, the author of the pamphlet before 
us had spoken in 1842, in a previous brochure, 
that we have mentioned.* He now alludes to 


|the frequent loss to those who come long dis- 


tances, attracted to works announced or known 


|of as in hand. And he says, referring to the 
_workmen who may be found at certain spots in 


Paris, waiting till they are sought for :— 


“If we go within doors of the wine-merchants’, the 
dealers’ in /iqgueurs, that spring up around those | geen we 
wine for 

the workman-hirer, in sign of gratitude: we shall see 
others of them paying for this glass as under colour of 
E we shall observe some of them 


vexation in strong liquors.” 


Numbers of our readers know that a trifling 
alteration in these particulars would make them 
applicable to London ; where, indeed, in some 
respects, the case is, as we have said, worse. 

In a section treating of the mode of remune- 


| rating work, the author adduces arguments in 


favour, in some cases, of a payment “in kind,” 
as enabling both parties in the labour-transac- 
tion to be deriving benefit at times when other- 
wise neither would be doing anything for him- 
self. But much more would need to be said 
critically on such suggestions, than we have 
here opportunity for; and M. Leclaire has not 
noticed “the truck-system,” from which his 
method,—though perhaps suggested chiefly for 
agricultural districts,—would seem not to differ 
materially. 

Without mentioning further some of the 
objects or institutions suggested, we will give 
more at length his views on two of the matters 
which are most immediately connected with our 
subject as stated in the heading of these articles. 
First, of association, or partnership. As to this 
he thus speaks :— 


** The division of forces, it is the division of interests ; 
division of interests, it is envy, aspersion of other people : 
it is calumny ; it is a terrible strife that the chiefs of in- 
dustry give themselves up to amongst themselves; it is 
despotism ; it is slavery and idleness at once ; it is compe- 
tition without limits; it isthe crushing down of the feeble 
by the strong; it is the general seuve-qui-pent; it is to 
whom shall be mistaken, the better; it is fraud, it is 
deceit, it is anarchy; it is the misery, in short, that we 
undergo. 

Division of interests, it is the annihilation of property 
by its indefinite breaking up into bits; it is the suppres- 
sion of every range so useful for the health of the cattle, 
and the quality of the meat from them. It is the impo- 
verishment of the soil ; it is confusion ; it is chaos. 

The re-union of interests, it is the contrary of all that 


precedes. 
* * * 


It is the concord of the interests of those having means, 
with the interests of those who live by their work ; all 
cause of division ceasing, it is the respect for others and 
for their welfare; itis the ‘liberty of each one arresting 
itself where the liberty of others is touched. It is emu- 
lation; it is order; it is peace; it isthe reign of truth; 
it is happiness upon earth.” 


This may appear very enthusiastic; but there 
are in England those who have particularly 
studied the subject of co-operation, who might be 


expected to speak substantially to the like 


effect ; and, indeed, they have done so,—as re- 
ferences in our preceding articles may testify. 

M. Leclaire says that partnership is easier of 
organization in agriculture, than in the descrip- 
tion of affairs that he calls industry. About the 
latter we shall further see. As to the former, he 
gives different forms of association. 

But he points to the suggested institutions 
|together, as comprising what would prevent 
| strikes of workmen, and frightfui scenes to 


| 





* “ Améliorations 4 apporter dans le Sort des Ouvriers 
Peintres,” ate 
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which he alludes, and would take away all pre- | front consists of a centre, with two advancing 


text for revolations. 

The particulars given of the condition of fifty- 
five individwals attached to M. Leclaire, show 
clearly the difficulty of the position of the work- 
man, especially of one who hae grown old. As 
fer the position of the man who has not been 
attached to a particular establishment, he says 
an opinion may be formed of what it would be, 
by noticing that even he who has remained 
attached long in an establishment, finds at the | 
age of fifty no more work. More would such be 
the case with the wandering workman, who had 
been tossed al! his life from place te place. 

“ For, the latter, who has been obliged to bend to all 
exigencies, to all the caprices of so many foremen of 
workshops, ceases to be himself; he exercises his calling 
with disgust, without courege, without intelligence. He 
acts like a true machine; he is stupified ; he is morally 
dead! And what beeome then those beings who have no 
more the sentiment of their dignity, who are repulsed on 
all sides? What they become it 1s easy to understand: | 
as they are no longer capable of doing anything, the liable 
costributors are obliged to provide for their subsistence, 
and even to pay up to the expenses of interment, accord- 
ing as those unfortunates succumb.” 

Witness of so many miseries, M. Leclaire sought | 
to lessen them by the original institution, in 1838, 
of the Provident and Mutual Aid Society. 

In a future article we shall give particulars of 
the Society that now exists, and of the entire 
organization and present position of the partner- 
ship which M. Leclaire has formed between him- 
self and his workmen. The information that we 
have, is full and precise ; it could not but be in- 
teresting at any time; and it is particularly so 
now. Wecould not feel satisfied to give these 
particulars without preeeding them with an 
ample account of what led to the existing posi- 
tion: for, whilst there may be relations of mas- 
ters and workmen in the two countries which 
are differently affected,—as by differing circum- 


stances in habits and character,—there are many | 


more in which the words of description will be 
recognised as applicable, or most suggestive, for 
the relations that concern us at home. 








,and is capped with a Gothie cornice of stone. 
| The entrance is in the splayed angle, and over it 


| Wings, and is now as high as the top of the first 
story. It is faced with stone, and lined with 
| brick, and the doorways are of granite. The 
_eaps of the Corinthian columns are ornamented 
| with fern leaves instead of those of the acanthus ; 
_and considerable spirit and merit are apparent in 
| the general design. 

| A marked feature in the Liverpool streets is 
|the variety in the way in which the corner 
houses are treated. There are but few corner 
houses that are not splayed at the angle, or 
carved, or partly one or the other, with the pro- 
jecting part supported on brackets; and few that 
do not display cunning devices to make the most 
of the position. Some observations in these 
pages a few years ago on the treatment of angles 
in foreign towns may have had effect. A new 
example, in the Gothic style, at the corner of 
Charles-street and Whitechapel, presents con- 
siderable liveliness of treatment. It is a publie- 
house, or gin-palace, three stories in height, 
built in red and white, and the local bricks, in 
bands. It is ornamented with carvings in stone, 
and a Gothic railing over the cornice of the shop, 


is a circular window en the principal fleor, The 
only mistake is that the capitals and carvings are 
so ecclesiastical in character, they might have 
been copied from a church. The sanitary oe 
dition of the crowded neighbourhood in which | 
this house is situated, requires supervision, we | 
perceive. 


Of the many groups or blocks of new business- | 





pool would be more like the cities of the ancient 
Classic world than anything we have. Inces. 
sant attention, however, is required to keep even 
first-class ts in order. We were 
forcibly reminded of this fact beneath the por. 
tico of the Free Library, where some of the 
paving slabs had sunk, and the rain lay in shal. 
low pools many feet long. And here, perhaps, 
we may give agreeable information to many, 
when we say that, turning into the reading. 
room of the Free Library, we saw 200 readers 
sitting so silently over their respective books 
that the fall of a pin would have been audible if 
it had occurred anywhere off the india-rubber 
pathways between them. Most of them ap- 
peared to be clerks and steady working men ; 
but there were some in actual tatters, the slow 
movement of whose heads as they read from the 
beginning to the end of a line, told their poor 
scholarship and their scanty opportunity of 
study. That the most ragged beggar is free to 
walk into a good room, and sit down and read 
any book that he can ask for till he is tired, is 
another fact that Liverpool may rejoice over. 
The Museums of Natural History were also well 
attended, as well as a Gallery of French En- 
gravings, to which we have referred before. 
Fire-proof flooring is much in esteem in Liver- 
pool. It comes, perhaps, of a community of 
merchants that chances should be calculated to 
a nicety, and that all risk should be reduced to 
the minimum as far as expenditure can insure 
that desirability. In the court of the block 
of offices called the Temple (distinguished as 
the Inner Temple), there are huge piles of 


offices, we would especially mention a huge offices in course of erection in white and red 
corner pile of building, called Oriel Close. | bricks, with iron girders, to carry the floors and 
This consists of a four-storied building, every | iron mullions to the window openings. This 
window in which is an oriel. Altogether there | precaution is being taken in many other cases, 
are more than fifty oriels in it, all of which | but, curiously, not im that of the Exchange. 
are exactly alike, and arranged in straight tiers. This building has plate beams to carry ordinary 
Between each oriel there are moulded pilasters, | floors. 

|or buttresses, reaching in one continuous line| The Alexandra Buildings are a group that 
| from basement to parapet, which are profusely | promise to be further ornament to this fine 
| decorated with Early English dog-tooth orna- landing-stage to Old England from the New 


|oriels, and their ceilings, owing to the exigence 


A LOUNGE IN LIVERPOOL. 


THERE are several piles of handsome new 
buildings in course of construction in Liverpool 
at the present moment. Indeed, visitors cannot 


but be amazed by the number of these evidences | 


of prosperity and progress; for an impression of 
merchant-princely opulence is diffused in their 
neighbourhood that at once strikes the eye and 


sets trains of thought in motion. The new Cor. | 


|of the fireproof floors, are arched; each arch | 
| corresponding with an oriel, or three arches in | 


each room. The fireproof floors are made of | 


/ment. The principal rooms are lighted by three World. And near the Exchange Railway-station, 


at the corner of Tithebarn-street, there are three 
groups side-by-side, all building, that are re- 
markably striking in their effect. A narrow 
street intervenes between two of them, and 


brick, each apartment being thus rendered inde- | another flanks the third, thus affording return 
pendent of the accidents that may happen to frontages to all three. Two of them, each four 
others. Rigby’s buildings are a series of shops | stories high, but one much more advanced to- 
| with offices above. These are in course of being | wards completion than the other, are built of 
|refronted above the shops, in cement, and orna- stone, and might be comparcd to Italian palaces. 
| mented with sculpture to meet the requirement The principal front of the loftier of the two has 


of the day we might call eye-worthiness. In 


four tiers of nine windows, or thirty-six in all, 


poration-buildings and the Exchange, now both | this respect they are in advance of some adjacent with a handsome parapet above them, with a 
showing well through the scaffolding, are, at | buildings, which would be the better for some’ large piece of sculpture in the centre of it. The 
first sight, just the vast temples one would | such expenditure of enterprise: the old-fashioned | second is not so far finished as to admit of de- 
expect a merchant community, already com-| George Hotel, for example, and the Royal Hotel, | scription. The third consists of a series of seg- 
mitted to the Classic style by St. George’s Hall | at the corner of Moorfields, coming first to mind. | mental arches in three tiers, with eight straight- 


and the Free Library, to rear. And we cannot 
but admit as we gaze, that Commerce is justified 
of her children in the extent and magnificence 
of the fanes they have reared in her service, and 
for the convenience of the administration of 
that order without which industry cannot be 
transmuted into wealth. When these buildings 
and the numerous blocks of handsome offices 
we are about to mention are finished, Liverpool 
may well be proud, although it has no Belgravia, 
no cathedral, no blue bicod, and no mellow 
masonry. 

The handsome Exchange is now built up as 
high as the windows over the principal floor. 
We have said that at first sight it fulfils the con- 
ditions we should assume requisite in a building 
devoted by merchant princes to commercial 
transactions. When we have examined it more 
minutely, viewed its large area and vast scheme, 
we begin to feel sorry for some of the details. 
The mouldings of the architraves and windows, 
and the pilasters, especially, appear somewhat 
pinched in their proportions, as though price had 
been the first consideration. No niggardness 
should be perceptible on such a building. It is 
impossible to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Free Library without feeling that the Liverpool 
merchants know how to give right regally ; and 
consequently we note with the more regret any 
shortcoming. Nevertheless, the Exchange build- 
ings will be a great ornament to the town. The 
courtyard of the edifice is now occupied by a 
brick building temporarily raised for the con- 
venience of merchants. 

The Corporation-buildings are also on a very 


large seale. They occupy an enormous block | 


site in Dale-street, stretching from Crosshall- 
street to St. Thomas’s-buildings, the facade being, 


Or 


roughly paced, some 250 ft. long. The principal 


It is this mixture of wealth with penury in 
| buildings that is another distinctive feature in 
| Liverpool. In the metropolis a fine site is usually 
occupied with houses of corresponding and nearly 
uniform appearance. But the Trafalgar-square of 
Liverpool, though having many points in com- 
mon with that of London, has a strong dash of 
Tottenham-court-road thrown into it by the 
existence of a few shabby unworthy houses 
among the buildings surrounding it. Standing 
under the terraced portico of the Free Library, 
and looking upon St. George’s Hall and the 
railway station, as one might look upon St. Mar- 
tin’s Church and Northumberland House from 
the entrance to the National Gallery, the resem- 
blance of the two sites is striking, even to the 
street opening out of it in a similar position to that 
ocenpied by Parliament-street. But here the re- 
semblance ceases. The houses in this street are 
small and dirty, and should make way for better 
ones. Their chimney-pots occupy the position that 
should be occupied by the drawing-room floors 
of a handsomer class of buildings. Although one 
side of the square is sumptuous with the enor. 
mous American hotel, another side has an ugly 
eyesore in a shabby group composed of an 
American and Canadian kerosine and petroleum 
oil dept, a cigar-shop, a frail bazaar, an eating- 
house, the turning into a narrow dingy street 
called Livesley-place, two or three old public- 
houses,—the Warriors’ Rest and the Angel, to 
wit,—-and Bentley's book store, most of which 
specimens of the domestic and commercial 
architecture of the last age are made still more 
garish by enormous announcements of the wares 
| dealt in by their proprietors permanently painted 
| upon them in huge black letters. A few mas- 
_terly touches, such as the removal of inadequate 
, objects occupying conspicuous sites, and Liver- 





| headed windows in each, with brick jambs and 
_stone arches, and tympanums and iron columns 
\for mullions. In the return are some thirty 
| windows of the same kind as those in the prin- 
cipal fagade. Besides the numerous buildings 
| yet veiled in scaffolding, there are many from 
| which it has been removed long enough for the 
| weather to have toned down the appearance of 
;extreme newness, but which absentees from 
| Liverpool will find to have sprung up within the 
| last few months. The gymnasium, with its novel 
| facade, composed of a low centre and wing, with 
\a tall mansarded tower at both ends, is one of 
‘these instances, as well as the little colony of 
| chapels and churches grouped in its neighbour- 
hood. Of the latter, Hope-street Church and 
| School-buildings would be creditable to any 
| community, both in design and workmanship. 
|The materials, however, are not quite faultless, 
the choice of wooden gates having entailed early 
| dilapidations. 

| Across the full glittering bosom of the Mersey, 
bared to as noble a merchant and passenger fleet 
as the sun can shine on, there is more work 
going on close to the water’s edge. New hotels 
and extensions of railway stations mark the 
great increase of traffic of the present day, as 
well as the national daintiness and nicety in the 
requirement of clean, comfortable, and com- 
modious quarters. 





ADVANCE IN THE Price or Coprrr.—In conse- 
quence of a further advance of 5/. per ton in the 
price of copper, the principal firms yesterday 
raised the price of brass and copper wire and 
tubing a halfpenny per Ib., and yellow metals 





a farthiog per lb.— Birmingham Gazette. 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT IN 
INDIA.* 


THE next point to be discussed is the “ Leave 
and Pension Rules.” 

About two years ago the Government at- 
tempted to force upon the covenanted engineers 
a new set of rules, considerably less favourable 
than the not very liberal ones originally held 
out as the condition of their appointment. The 
attempt appeared scandalously unjust and dis- 
honourable, and its legality was very question- 
able. Great indignation was excited among the 
Stanley engineers, who fought for two years 
against the imposition, and have at length been | 
successful in obtaining the option between the | 
New and the Old rules. The effects of the | 
breach of faith, however, remain. The manner | 
in which the Government treated the first re- | 
monstrances made to them,—by ignoring alto- | 
gether the existence of a covenant equally bind- 
ing upon Government as upon the other side, | 
and by treating the covenanted engineers as | 
entirely without rights or claims on the score of 
their agreement,—gave rise to deep and wide- 
spread «listrust. Counsel’s opinion was taken 
upon the covenant, and the result was not 
favourable to the good faith of the Government. 
It was found that, while professing to secure to 
the engineers certain rights, privileges, and 
benefits, as the conditions of their appointmert, 
the deed was ingeniously worded so as to bind 
the Government to nothing, and the other side 
to everything,—in fact, to place the engineer, 
who believed he had a charter of rights, entirely | 
at the mercy of his employers. It is most impor- 
tant to candidates to be aware that their agree- 
ment, so far from securing them any rights, is 
worth little more than waste paper ; and although 
the Government have hitherto, except in the in- 
stance of the new Pension Rules, used their power 
with forbearance, it is possible that when certain 
officers, who openly avow their hostility to civil 
engineers, come to the top of the Department, as 
in the natural course of things they must soon 
do, these powers may be used greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the civilians. Already it some- 
times happens that a civil engineer under 
covenant, who has been guaranteed in his deed 
of agreement “an adequate travelling allow- 
ance,” and “all articles necessary to the due 
performance of his public duties,” is compelled 
to keep, out of his own pocket, two or three 
horses, solely for the public work, without 
receiving one penny of allowance. 

As all engineers who now enter the service 
are subject to the new (uncovenanted) leave and 
pension rules, which were promulgated in July, 
1863, it is unnecessary to refer any more to the 
old rules, or to point out wherein the two sets 
differ. But a short résumé of the rules now in 
force may perhaps be useful. They are as 
follows ;— 

1, Leave.—One monti: in each year, on full 
pay, and, counting for service, may be granted 
at the discretion of the chief engineer, provided no 
inconvenience or expense to the State is caused. 
3 One year’s furlough after ten years’ service 
in India, and a second after eighteen years in 





India, on from one-sixth to one-fourth of the full 


pay of appointment ; or, instead of furlough, six 
months’ leave, on private affairs, once every six 
years, on half-pay of appointment. 

Leave without pay, up to one year, may be 


granted once during service, at discretion of | 


local Governments. Sick-leave is allowed to the | 
extent of three years during the whole period of | 
service, on half-pay for the first fifteen months, | 
and one-fourth for the remainder of the leave. | 

Neither sick-leave, furlough, nor leave on | 

private affairs counts for pensions. 
__ 2. Pension.—No pension is a matter of right ; | 
it is entirely optional with the Government to 
grant the full pension allowed by the rules, or a | 
part, or none at all. Sir Charles Wood has | 
recently directed that the full pension is not to | 
be given except in cases of special merit. 

A pension not exceeding 4001. a year,—if the 
average salary for the last five years is under 
1,2001. a year, or not exceeding 5001. a year, if 
over that amount,—may be given to officers who 
have completed thirty years’ actual service in 
India. (This is only to be given in full to par- 
ticularly meritorious servants.) 

A pension of similar amount may be given to 
an officer after twenty-five years’ service in 
India, if he be certified by a medical board to be 
utterly worn out, and totally unfit for further 
service. 





* See p. 743, ante, 





A pension not exceeding 2001. a year for! 
salaries averaging, for five years preceding, less | 
than 1,2001. a year, and not exceeding 3001. for | 
salaries averaging over that amount, may be | 
given to officers obliged to leave the country | 
under a similar medical certificate, after fifteen | 
years’ of actual service in India. 

Officers whose health may fail before they | 
have completed fifteen years’ service, receive no | 
pension or gratuity whatever, but are entitled to | 
a free passage back to England. } 

As before observed, the above rules are less 
favourable than those formerly in force, although 
even they presented but small attractions. In | 
estimating their advantages, it must be borne in | 


| mind that sick-leave and furlough do not count 


for pension: so that about five years must be 
added to the above periods of actual service on 
this account; and further, that service before 
the twenty-second birthday likewise does not 
count towards pension. On the other hand, | 
three years of sick-leave and two years of fur- 
lough give a large allowance of leave to England 
to those who can afford to avail themselves of 


| the privilege; married men, with children, sel- 
'dom can do so, as the expense is too great. 


Indeed, a man cannot prudently marry on his 
pay alone, unless he makes up his mind to stay 
all his life in India. The uncertainty of his own 
pension, the absence of any provision for the 
widows and orphans of those who die in the 
service, and the impossibility of a man with a 
family saving out of his pay, are grave reasons 
against marrying without private means. 

The pension rules are perhaps the greatest 
drawback to the service. If a pension is given 
at all, it should be absolutely certain; and not 
unreasonably deferred, however small in amount. 
Government can dismiss a servant who is found 
to be inefficient or careless; but the man who 
is thought werthy to serve half a life-time, is also 
worthy of his reward. The pension, in fact, has 
been justly earned, for it is part of the consider- 
ation for which service has been rendered. If 
the amount of pension, or the obtaining of a pen- 
sion at all, is to depend on “ merit,’ which often 


| comes to mean the chance favour or disfavour of 


the head of the department, the prospect is too 
uncertain to have any real value. It must be 
inexpressibly galling to a man of independent 
spirit to have to restrain himself from express- 
ing any opinion distasteful to “‘ the authorities,” 
lest he should endanger the only provision he 
has to look to for his old age. 

About two years ago efforts were made to 
obtain better pension rules for civil engineers. 
The present rules were originally intended for 
natives of India in inferior positions, such as 
moonshees, office-keepers, head constables, &c. 
A petition was therefore addressed to Sir Charles 
Wood, and forwarded, it is understood, with a 
strong recommendation from the Government 
of India, praying that civil engineers, as profes- 
sional men who have had previous experience 
and a special education, might be placed on an 
equality with the natives in the legal, educa- 
tional, and judicial departments ; who, although 


'serving in their own country, and able to live 


much more cheaply than Europeans, are allowed 
much more liberal terms of pension. Sir 
Charies, characteristically ignoring the merits 


| of the case, replied that as plenty of civil engi- 
| neers could be got on the present terms, he saw 


no necessity for improving them. We are glad 
to see, however, that the younger members of 
the profession are beginning to appreciate the 
appointments offered them at their true value ; 
and that at the last examination there were only | 
six qualified candidates for ten vacancies. So} 
Sir Charles hes reckoned without his host. 

The rules as to examinations in the native 
languages and in professional knowledge have 
been considerably altered of late, and now stand | 
as follows :— 

The first standard in Hindustani, and a pro- | 
fessional examination, must be passed, the latter | 
within a year of arrival in India, the former | 
before promotion to assistant engineer, first | 
grade. 

The second standard in Hindustani must be | 
passed in order to qualify for the rank of execu- | 
tive engineer, fourth grade. 

The professional examination is conducted by 
a committee of three officers of the department. | 
Its scope is rather vague, but it is intended to} 
test the aspirant’s knowledge of the materials 
and resources of the district and the local pecu- 


| 
| 


liarities of work. It is not an ordeal to be feared | 


by any one of ordinary good sense. 


The Hindustani standards are more serious | 


affairs. The first requires a fair colloquial 


; macy. 


knowledge of Oordoo, and the power of translat- 
ing from tolerably easy books in the Persian and 
Nagari characters. The former is used for the 
Oordoo, and the latter fer the Hindee dialect of 
the composite lingua-france known as Hindu- 
stani. A little industry will enable the student 
to achieve the first standard in two years after 
arrival. 

The second standard comprises translation 
from more difficult books in Oordoo and Hindu, 
reading and translating Persian and Nagari 
manuscripts, and writing exercises from Eng- 
lish in both the characters and dialects before 
mentioned. 

This standard is considerably more difficult 
than the old one, which used to be called the 
P. H.; and, as comparatively few of the Stanley 
engineers succeeded in passing even that, it is 
thought that the new standard will prove a 
serious difficulty. The Government have made 
an excellent rule, allowing assistants three 
months’ leave on full pay to study the lan- 
guages. This concession was granted, it is 
believed, in consequence of the strong remon- 
strances and complaints of the Stanley en- 
gineers; and is encouraging as a proof that 
Government are not deaf to their representa- 
tions, when patiently and perseveringly pressed 
upon them. 

The writer could have wished to give his 
readers some idea of the varied and extensive 
duties which devolve on a Government engineer 
in this country; but the length of this com- 
munication warns him to defer that subject to 
some other time. A few words, however, must 
be said upon one important branch of his duties 
which causes the engineer much trouble and 
money,—I mean the accounts. As responsible 
contractors scarcely exist beyond the presidency 
towns, the engineer has to carry out his own 
works by petty jobwork, or even by daily labour. 
The system of accounts is complicated, lumber- 
ing, and useless to a degree; and, moreover, it 
is revolutionized about once in three months, to 
say nothing of petty changes every week. The 
Government, with that foolish shortsightedness 
which somehow inevitably clings to official pro- 
ceedings, will not allow the engineer proper 
assistance in the way of time-keepers, clerks, 
and accountants, because they have set up a 
bugbear called “ percentage of establishment,” — 
the meaning of which is, that they cut down the 
supervision and establishment, until the work 
alone becomes costly and bad, and then rejoice 
that they have reduced the cost of spending a 
shilling from fourpence to threepence ; forgetting 
that if they now get for fifteenpence only half 
what they formerly got for sixteenpence, the 
arrangement on the whole is not economical. 
The engineer is called on to spend half his time 
in mere mechanical work, compiling aecounts, 
drafting returns, &c., which might just as well 
be done by a clerk on one-fourth of his salary. 

But there is worse than this in the system: 
under recent recent orders (vide chap. xx., New 
Code) every item of expenditure, however proper 
or however unauthorized by higher officers, to 
which the controller chooses to object,* if not 
recovered within three months (which may be 
quite out of the power of the engineer), is to be 
summarily retrenched from his pay ; and further, 
if the accounts are delayed beyond a certain 
date (which again may be entirely beyond the 
control of the engineer), half his salary is to be 
forfeited for that month. If it is replied that 
these orders are not meant to be enforced, it will 
be found, on referring to the New Code, that the 
controller is bound toenforce them ; and a friend 
of the writer’s actually was fined a month’s pay 


| for not sending in a return which he had never 
| been ordered tosubmit. He recovered the money 


by threatening legal proceedings, but destroyed 
his prospects in the Department by his contu- 
‘These rules are perfectly illegal, at least 
as regards covenanted engineers; but any one 
who ventures to object to them must expect to 
become a marked man, and to lose all chance of 
promotion, even if he escapes being dismissed 


| under some pretext of “ insubordination.” Those, 


however, who choose to enter the service, know- 
ing the existence of these rules, cannot complain 


| if they are enforced against them. 


It will be gathered from the description above 
given, that the writer, in common, he believes, 
with the great majority of his confréres, cannot 
at present recommend the service to young 
engineers looking out for employment. At the 
same time it has undoubted advantages; and 








* That is, every item which he chooses to place under 
the heads “ Inefficient ” and ‘‘ Corrections,” 
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under altered conditions may yet offer them a 
good field, and a reasonably attractive career. 
Society in India is very pleasant and friendly 
to those who take a little pains to cultivate it. 
Every one’s position is so well known, that there 
is little of the reserve and exclusiveness which 
foreigners complain of in England. All mem- 
bers of the department, civil and military, have 
a strong fellow feeling ; they all know each other 
more or less, and wherever you go, you are sure 
to find kind and hospitable friends. The Bengal 
engineers and the civil servants, with whom 
civil engineers are chiefly brought in contact, 
are fine fellows, generally clever, well-informed, 
agreeable companions, whom it is a pleasure to 
know and to work with. Even bigwigs, who 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES 
AND DRAWINGS. 


Tue thirteenth annyal display of pictures 
painted by British artists shows evidence of 
the same taste and judgment which has 
secured for its precursors a name in its 
local habitation, 120, Pall Mall. The success 
attending these minor but very interesting ex- 
hibitions has naturally led to an extension of the 
system ; the Society of Water Colour Painters 
adopted it; and now, in addition to those 
already established, one on a greater scale of 
magnitude, embracing oil and water-colour per- 
formances, with a section representing French, 
Flemish, and female practice in particular as a 








seem sometimes in their official capacity, seen 
through a fog of of foolscap, the enemies of man- 
kind, turn out on a personal acquaintance, 
frank, unaffected fellows, whom you have not 
the heart to abuse any more. By the way, it is 
astonishing to a stranger to find how every one 
in India hates everybody else, till he discovers | 
that it is all talk. Anglo- Indians abuse each 
other, their superiors, their friends, their pre- | 
decessors in office, and especially the Govern- 
ment, from morning till night. But there is no 
ill-nature in it, all the renown of which Anglo- | 


Indians are capable being reserved for one per- | , that their succession is alike valuable ‘and indis. | | author are fulfilled. 


s0n, whom it is unnecessary to name. 


special adjunct, has been arranged and opened | 
| by Mr. Wallis at the Suffolk-street Gallery. 
| Any pleasant relief that may be offered for | 
| shortening the long short days of this gloomy | 
| period of the year must be acceptable indeed ; | 
| even to those whose chief complaint is that they | 
are not long enough; and any one who may | 
j assist in providing it has some claim to con- 
|sideration as a public benefactor. Even the | 
| most philosophic must at times find it necessary 
to be reminded that spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter are pretty equally divided, after all; 


| pensable; for some are apt to overlook ungrate- | 


valuable qualities, it is a great pity that a little 
more dramatic licence has not been taken to 
elucidate the subject. The figures of the shiver. 
ing laundress and the waiting-woman are excel- 
lent. Mr. F. Goodall’s “ Iver House, in the 
Time of Charles I.” (44), is charmingly pretty, 
with its group of children feeding snow-white 
swans, whose home is in the moat, overgrown 
with water-lilies and sword-flags. Mr. F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., has found a new pose for the 
eternal two of larger growth, which is both 
natural and elegant, as, reaching from a bank to 
gather— 
“ The sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers’ (78),— 

the cavalier is assisted by the fair one of his 
choice, who is certainly very lovely, and looks of 
a nature to be trusted; which is more than can 
be said of the sparkling little brunette Mr. A. 
Elmore, R.A., has confided to the surveillance of 


|“ The Guardian ” (31), who may be pardoned 


some of the austere gravity with which he ex- 
presses his sense of such a responsibility in an 
age, as their seventeenth century costume would 
indicate, when the care of such a light charge 
was heavy enough. As a specimen of Mr. 


_Elmore’s exquisite method of painting, this is 


| very covetable, and there the intentions of the 
Similar works of similar 
_ purport are furnished by Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., 


The work is hard and trying to health and fully the adv antages of all seasons but those in (41) “ His Likeness,” and (42) “The Fancy 


temper; but it is interesting and satisfactory. | 
In assisting to “develop the resources,” the 
engineer feels that he is taking a part in one of | 
the most beneficial functions of Government : 

and his works remain after him, permanent 
monuments of his labour. Pecuniary anxiety | 
need not trouble him after the first few years, if 
he is prudent enough to remain a bachelor; and 
if he can reconcile himself to exile, natives, 

prickly heat, mosquitos, and so forth, he may be 
tolerably happy. But sooner or later the 
“ English fever” will seize him; a maddening 
hatred of India and all it contains, a wild desire 
to get “ home” if he has to sweep a crossing for 
a living, takes possession of his whole being. 
Happy for him if, when he seeks for the friends 
of his youth, he finds not an empty solitude ! 
Many a man, after rushing to England to 
enjoy the fruits of twenty years’ anticipation, 
has found his place filled up, and returned, 
broken-hearted, to lay his bones in the land of 
his exile. 

The writer has described, as fairly as he is able, 
the career which is likely to open itself to more 
and more of our young engineers. A scheme is 
now under the consideration of Government, for 
raising and spending, in the next ten years, 
twenty millions sterling upon irrigation works. 
To carry out this plan some 250 civil engineers 
will be required from England. The result of 
the last examination shows that higher terms 
must be offered to obtain them. It is hoped that 
this paper will assist intending candidates in 
estimating the advantages which may be offered. 
With the drawbacks herein pointed out removed; 
with the salary on entrance raised to Rs. 400 a 
month; with pay and promotion equalised to 
those of military men; with the higher posts 
thrown open to civilians in practice as well as | 
in theory; with equitable leave and pension rules; 
and a certain retiring allowance after a reason- | 
able period, the Department would offer a very 
fair career to young men without interest at 
home, who may prefer a modest competence in 
an honourable and useful position, to the chances 
of fortune in struggling for the glittering prizes 
of ambition. Let us hope that the Government 
will give Lord Stanley’s experiment a fair chance 
of success, by granting the reasonable conces- 
sions above pointed out. C.E. 

Bengal. 





SEWAGE UTILIZATION AT PRESTON. 


A report by Mr. J. Newton, C.E., on this 
subject, has been presented to the Corporation, 
and printed by their order. Mr. Newton’s plan 
is to appropriate the sewage at Marsh-end, near 
the junction of the two mains which drain the 
whole town into the Ribble, and from this point 
to force the sewage, by means of a forty-horse 
power engine, throu gh iron pipes, of 20 in. in 
diameter, on to the marsh lands purchased for 
the purpose. The cost he estimates at 73,0001., 
including the purchase of 865 acres of Chifton- 
marsh, and the annual expenses at 5,0431., 
5, 1687. an acre. He anticipates: from the outa 
of the scheme a revenue of 7,5001. per annum, 
clear of all expenses. 


that really are not to be sneezed at, and to | 
doubt if they ever get a fair share of what they | 
| may like best. 

The parent of these institutions,—that which | 


Fair:” also by 33, wherein a buxom damsel is 
“Taking an opportunity ” of writing a love- 
letter, and of visibly mentioning Mr. T. Faed, R.A. 

Mr. G. F. Watts always bears witness to ‘what 


|has so agreeably helped to sustain a public | great effect an inherent feeling for art and 
belief in the existence of art and artists, in all | didactic knowledge will prevail, and how valua- 
kinds of weather, for the last dozen years,—wel- | ble as a chastening influence these possessions 
comes the visitor as gracefully as ever to her | are, compared even with the most extraordinary 
select “at home.” No better occupation of an | acquirement of manual power uncontrolled by 
hour’s leisure could be recommended: the pic- | ‘them. His “Portrait of a Lady ” (109), and of 
tures are just sufficient in number to satisfy | “Mr. Hanbury” (107), though with nothing in- 
without fatiguing; the fastidious will find their | consistent in their emulation of Venetian ante- 
inspection repaid by much that is clever, and | cedent to lessen their value as representations 
more that is pleasing; and those who see good in of contemporary existence, are removed out of 
everything, but are content with a glance at it, | all class with the usual production of present 
may calculate on having whatever portion of | _ days. 

that time remains to them, absorbed in following! Mr. F. Leighton, A.R.A., is also a follower of 
the rather vexatious order of catalogue employed. | precept, but of more modern theory. His “ Lady 

However, the catalogue may almost be dis-| with Azaleas” (65) is very fascinating and very 

pensed with altogether, where it is so easy to | French, painted with a combined vigour and 
identify the painter with his work, as is the| refinement that few possess in common with 
case with Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., and his forcible | him. The damasked and gold - embroidered 
representation of Brittany peasants overtaken | drapery is not its least best point. 

by “The fast-flowing Tide” (55), whilst carting; Mr. Millais, R.A., sends two small studies that 
seaweed for agricultural purposes: he has never are amongst notable items, (76) ‘ Little Red 
rendered more truthfully open daylight effect, Riding Hood” and a young lady having her 
clear sky, and moving water: the bullocks that | “ Attention diverted” from her pianoforte prac- 
so stubbornly insist on going the wrong way | itice (77). Mr. F. Sandys's female heads are 
appear even small for Brittany cattle, but it remarkable for the precise finish with which 
may be an objection engendered by apprehen- | they are executed, but appear rather flat and at 
sions of the dreadful rinderpest that everybody times out of drawing, or as if they were drawn 
knows everything about, unless he happen to from an elongated concave mirror; ‘‘ The Flower” 
be veterinary, and an excusable desire to see all (83), for instance. 

available beeves left, as large as possible. For-; ‘“ Die Hen Magd” (26), by Mr. W. C. T. Dob- 
tunately there was no such occasion as this for son; “ Boulogne Fish Market” (49), by Mr. J. 
deprecating the consumption of vealin Dr. John-| Hayllar; “The Casket” (59), by Mr. A. Hughes; 
son’s epoch,since we have Boswell’s authority for “The Grassy Walk” (66), by Mr. G. D. Leslie ; 
knowing his partiality to it made patent by Mr. E. | “ Petitioners to the Young Heir” (74), by Mr. 
| M. Ward, R.A.,who illustrates the great lexicogra- | H.S. Marks ; and “ The Stepping-stones ” (118), 


_pher’s susceptibleness to the polite attention of; by Mr. W. F. Yeames, deserve more than a 


| Mr. Wilkes at their first interview (105), when | passing comment, though they need no direction 
that gentleman appears to have been so assi-' to attention. 
duous at dinner in his attempts to find the meta-| “The Eve of the Deluge” (96), by Mr. W. B. 
phorical short passage to the heart down the | Scott, is one of this artist’s best works, and, dis- 
throat to some purpose, for “he gained upon | tinguished by earnestness and many signs of 
him insensibly. No man ate more heartily than | research and study, wins acknowledgment even 
Johnson, or loved better what was nice and from those who admire it the least and are the 
delicate.” The choice morsel of fine veal,—a’ most likely to question its particulars and pecu- 
little of the brown, some fat,—a little of the  liarities. 
stuffing and some gravy, with a square of lemon,| Messrs. Yeames, Hodgson, Leslie, Story, 
were the so many assaults to which the doctor’s | Marks, and Wynfield have co-operated in making 
fortification of reserve at last succumbed. “Sir,|a series of designs for a dining-room screen, 
sir, 1 am obliged to you, sir,” cried Dr. Johnson, | depicting the preparations for a banquet ; and 
“ bowing and turning his head to him with a look | its integral success is likely to encourage those 
for some time of surly virtue, but in a short , who adopt decoration in their dwelling-houses to 
while, of complacency.” Mr. Ward excels in| secure the best means of indulging in so laud- 
delineating character and making perspicnous | able a taste. It is to be wondered at that the 
any amount of story he undertakes to relate ;| plan now introduced (doubtlessly suggested by 
and however comically this episode reflects on | the South Kensington precedent) has not been 
the actors, the scene is admirably descriptive of | called into earlier requisition, and that these 
the circumstance, and as admirably painted. painters, and others as capable and ready, 
Mr. Calderon, A.R.A., contributes a very | should not have employed their off time in im- 
cleverly executed work ; but he has had to con- | proving the style of ornament now so generally 
tend with a great difficulty necessarily. In the | obtaining in superior residences. 
“* Attempted Escape of Mary Stuart from Loch-| Mr. J. D. Watson’s single figure in fourteenth- 
leven Castle” (14), the disguise of the queen in| century costume, “ Preparing a Cudgel” (112), 
the clothes of her laundress is so perfect as to | will associate him with those from whom better 
render it too improbable that she should not have | things may be expected. It is very cleverly 
escaped. The exception may be nearly as nice |drawn and coloured. We break off only for a 














as the picture otherwise is; but, with so many | time. 
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ARCHITECTURE: A REVIEW OF THE 
POSITION.* 


Or new buildings that have been completed 
in the past six months in London, none rank so 
high as, or are of more importance than, the 
giant hotels which have reared their lofty heads 
above the surrounding, comparatively speaking, 
pigmy houses; and the new hotels of Charing 
Cross and Langham-place, and the one now just 


completing in Holborn for the Inns of Court | 


Company, are certainly great improvements 
upon the plaster palaces which have been before 
erected, and ar; more especially noticeable for 


3 


the almost total avoidance of sham materials. | 


Whether we like or dislike them in an art-point, 


is simply a question of individual taste; but | 


they are certainly imposing, and free in a great 
measure from rococo ornament and plaster imi- 


tation ; and anything in the way of example that | 
may be set for the lessening of the evil of Port- | 


land cement, is certainly deserving of all praise, 


not only from an esthetic point of view, but | 


also because cement for external work in London 


seems to be of all material the worst, as can be | 


exemplified by the smoky and abominably dirty 
appearance of most of the buildings in which 
it has been used; and it is only after successive 


and constant coatings of paint that the material | 
in any way is made to look decent at all; and | 


I should imagine that the triennial painting of 
these plaster palaces must be no small expense 
to their proprietors. The introduction of terra- 
cotta work in the Charing Cross Hotel is espe- 
cially worthy of our study and imitation. 

Tastes differ as regards forms and styles and 
examples to be imitated; and it is to be hoped 
that we may never entirely agree, for I cannot 
but believe that it is this difference of opinion 
that calls up the constant competition and aim 
to excel and improve. But the more we seek to 
insert in our designs, in place of the sham ma- 
terials which even now hold so much sway, good 
and true materials, the higher will be the 
standard of our nineteenth-century architecture, 
and the more shall we call forth the thoughts 
and designs of the potter and other art-workmen, 
and open up and revive much that has been 
latent in materials and art-manufacture ; and, 
by endeavouring to design our buildings so that 
their decoration shall not only be constructional 
and real, but adapted for means that we may 
have at our disposal, instead of seeking for 
bad and unreal ornament, we may hope that we 
shall get manufacturers and others to compete 
in reviving the old, or in inventing new and 
better materials for our use ; and so form a kind 
of fellowship with art-manufacturers which shall 
be of advantage to us as well as to themselves. 

To combine with good, skilful, and artistic 
handicraftsmen must be our aim; and by so 
doing, I think we may yet hope to have the 
ancient decorations of the potter in all our 
buildings, and obtain, at the same time, some- 
thing that shall not only give colour and eifect, 
and by its plasticity be easily worked to our 
design, but also an inexpensive material, which 
in these days of cheapness and competition will 
be no small matter. Let us hope that the archi- 
tects of our day may be different from those of 
the days of that great potter master, Josiah 
Wedgwood, and that instead of snubbing his 
suggestions for the use of terra-cotta ornaments 
and bas-reliefs in the facades and decorations of 
their buildings, we may take advantage of his 
suggestions, and not only seek to realise his 


day-dreams, but also take example by our Medi- | 
zeval and Saxon forefathers, and make use of | 
this and other materials, which their wonderful | 


artistic and manipulative skill, as exemplified by 
hosts of examples still remaining to us, has 
converted into so much decorative and practical 
use. 


Let us seek to do our best in all we do, and, to | 
use the words of the able biographer of the life of | 


Wedgwood,—“ Even as the men of science purify 
the atmosphere of our cities and towns, asassuredly 
they will, let our public buildings become, in the 
best sense of the word, palaces of art, and the 
interior of our houses shrines of simple taste in 
ornament and colour. Wall-linings of terra cotta 
would do away with the barbarous taste of the 
paperhanger and upholsterer, and floors of 
exquisite tilework would serve to border the 
warm embracing carpet. Here would be work 
enough for the potter and the artist ; and in the 
chastity of colour and the purity of design we 





“ From address read by Mr. Robt. W. Edis, at conrer- 
sazione of the Architectural Association, elsewhere 
wentioned, 


|might rival antiquity, whilst true to the spirit 
| of our generation.” 

I do not believe that this is any romantically 
| conceived idea. Much lies before us, and if we will 
| only earnestly strive to use all that God and nature 
| have given us, and to work in fellowship and 
| brotherhood with our fellow men, we may yet have 
in our day and generation some national—not, 
mind, a new—style of architecture, appropriate to 
modern requirements, which shall save us from 
| the shame of being mere copyists of other men’s 
work. Pray do not think that I ask you in any 
way to listen to any of the empty and idiotic 
talk about a new style, for,as has been written 
by an eminent art-writer, “the essence of a 
style, properly so called, is that it should be prac- 
tised for ages, and applied to all purposes ;” but 
our aim should be, while studying the grand 


mere pseudo imitation of Medixvalism, but in ac- 
cordance with present requirements and modern 
inventions. 
| congratulate ourselves upon having made some 
considerable progress in architectural design in 
the last few years, if in this great city we look 
at the buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
that have recently been erected, and compare 
them with those of twenty years ago. Amongst 
churches lately built, there is one to which I 
would especially draw your attention, as being 
one of the best, if not the best, of them all, and 
one which exemplifies in an exceedingly good 
and beautiful manner how much can be done 
with plain honest brick,—I mean the church of 
St. Peter, at Vauxhall, by Mr. Pearson. 

You will see in this church that everything 
that has been done, hag been done thoroughly ; 
there has been no scamping,-—and, moreover, 
the architect has evidently in a way been bound 
down by the narrowness of worldly means, and 
has yet so designed his building, that hereafter, 
from time to time, may be added such decora- 
tion in the way of fresco painting, &c., as means 
may permit. There has been a careful avoid- 
ance of all attempt after “ bizarre” ornament, 
and overflowing of paint and cement inlays. 
Everything is simple and honest ; no notchings, 
no chamfers, but all is substantia! and good. 

One great feature in this church, and one 
worthy of our study and imitation, is the brick- 
vaulted roof; and another, the large wall spaces 
or panels that are left, to be filled up hereafter, 
when means permit, with that best of all art- 
decoration, figure subjects in fresco ; and I cannot 
but think that we should be right in seeking to 
imitate this modern example set before us, and 
in saving the means at our disposal for figure 
subjects, as proposed here, rather than spending 
them in unmeaning conventional decoration, and 
lines, and zigzags, and dots, painted, or inlaid in 
cement, all over walls and roof Surely the 
purer and, simpler the decoration is, the more it 
will be understood and appreciated. 


8. 


There are many other notable churches lately 


erected in and around London, in all of which 
there is much to be studied and thought of, but 
amongst so many good ones it would be invidious 
to particularize. 

Again, in the City, and in our streets, surely 
we must admit that 
made towards improvement in the warehouses, 
public offices, and shops, that have lately been 
erected ; I will not presume to individualize any 
one of these, but a walk through Lombard- 


|amongst the bones.” 
now calling in the aid of architects to design 
their stations, and in part their bridges; and I 
think that with the new stations at Charing- 
cross and Blackfriars, and those now building in 
Cannon-street and Broad-street buildings, we 
shall have some reason to consider that our art 
is taking higher ground. 

Even now in this great day of capital and 
wealth, the great public companies, as well as 
private enterprise, are boring through, as it 
| were, and destroying many of the slunis of this 
great city, threading their way with quiet, pro- 
| gressive steps through old, narrow, and dirty 
byways, demolishing much that is ugly and in- 
convenient, and opening out new streets and 
new ways, which, so soon as time shall have 
enabled them to rebuild, will do something, I 
hope, to overthrow that criticism of our neigh- 
| bours across the Channel, and convince them that 
we, in good old England, ure not quite so desti- 
tute of taste as they would fondly imagine. 


The new street through Blackfriars to the 





examples of ancient work that are left to us, to| 
seek to design our work so that it may be not a| 


great strides have been | 


Mansion House that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works are about making, and the improvements 
at Pimlico on the Marquis of Westminster’s 
estate, are all steps in the right direction; and 
some of us may yet live to see handsome streets 
of honest good buildings, and see them also 
free from the film of smoke and mist that at 
present are part and parcel of this great city ; for 
I am sanguine enough to believe that improved 
skill and science will enable, not only public 
furnaces, but also private grates, to consume 
their own smoke, and thereby render us free 
from this curse and trouble, that makes our city 
show out so unfavourably compared with Paris 
and other modern cor’ ‘nental towns. 

Of course, we may find fault with something, 
if so disposed ; and it is not to be expected that, 
at once and entirely, we shall shake off the 
teaching of long years of bad taste; and im 
much of the new work it may be that there is 


| too much striving after show and effect, rather 
| than simplicity ; too much copying of “ bizarre” 
I think we may, however, fairly | 


ornament and overlaying of decoration; but I 


| cannot but think that, in due course, all this will 


rectify itself, and that, as our art-education in- 
creases, and our range of examples becomes 
wider,—and, thanks to the iron way, which 
modern skill and modern science have inter- 
laced half over the world, and are still inter- 
lacing, we are able each year, if we will, to 
increase our store of Medizva! study, and to see 
each year more of the art and art-work of our 
forefathers,—so much the more will our ideas 
tone down and be simplified ; and, also, so much 
the more will the public, who by the same means 
can see all that we see, insist on a truer and 
better kind of art-work, and be satisfied with 
less ornament and more reality. 

Not only in architecture proper, but in all its 
accessories, must we hope to see continual and 
increasing progress ; and that, by diligently per- 
suading our manufacturers and jewellers, uphol- 
sterers and brass and iron workers, and all other 
trades which more or less have something to do 
with art-work,—or, rather, should have; for, at 
present we cannot say much for the art or the 
work that these gentlemen turn out,—to either 
obtain the aid of artists to design for them, or, 
at all events, to employ a designer who shall 
have been more or less educated to his work, 
we may hope to get more taste and art design in 
everything around us. 

Within the last few years the art of stained 
glass in England has been making rapid pro- 
gress, and the works of many of the manufac- 
turers of the present day m: I think, even 
bear comparison with some of the best old work. 
And why we should not be always able to do good 
glass now-a-days, after all the great improve- 
ments that have taken place, and the infinitely 
greater facility for obtaining materials of all 
kinds, is a thing much to be marvelled at; but 
until true artists,—men who not only can draw 
the figure well and properly, but who also know 
how to colour,—are employed to design and colour 
the cartoons, we can hardly expect much improve- 
mentin stained-glass design. Some manufacturers 
have availed themselves of this aid, and in the 
cartoons of Mr. Holliday for the windows of 
Worcester College Chapel, Oxford, which 
have been ably worked out by Messrs. L 
& Barraud, we see the great cdesiderat 
employing artists to design. Bat inasmuch 
the artist soon rises above cartoon designing, 








iy, 


avers 


of 


as 


| and as soon as he gets name and fame by some 
street, Cornhill, Fleet-street, and others of the| 
more crowded streets of London, will surely | 
| convince you that there has been “ some shaking | 
iven our engineers are | 


lucky Academy hit, no longer is willing to work 
at mere decorative work of this kind, so much 
the more does it become a necessity that our art 
designers should be educated in figure-drawing 
and colour to a much greater extent than at 
present ; and by the aid of our Governmental 
schools (about the only good thing Government 
has done for art for a long time has been the 
establishing of these schools), let us hope that 
a better class of designers and art-workmen may 
be formed. So much for the design of the glass ; 
and for the glass itself we must trust that 
manufacturers will eventually be able to give 
their glass somewhat more of the old texture and 
colour. Doubtless the glass of Chartres Cathe- 
dral windows, and all the other old stained glass, 
owes much to the hallowing ang. sobering infiu- 
ence of time, which has toned it down; but let 
us hope that, ere long, we shall get that exqui- 
site jewel-like appearance and thoroughness, if I 
may use the word, of colour which the old glass 
has, instead of the vulgarity, and gandiness, and 
crudeness of colour which pertain to so much of 
our modern stained glass; and from what has 
been done byseveral manufacturers, we may fairly 





hope that we are in the right way to have in our 
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day stained glass equal to that of the thirteenth 
century ; and yet see the churches of our time 
“blazoning with the radiance of jewelled and 
jem-like arabesques” and coloured crystal, in- 
stead of vulgar copies of bad foreign glass, and 
the still more vulgar commingling of crude and 
ar colours. 

with regard to metal work, and the 
work of the silversmith and the goldsmith, how 
abominably bad most of it is. We either have 
heavy unmeaning masses of cast brass ornament, 
or else finnikin cut brass leafage and scroll-work, 
with just so much design as the ability of the | 
nannfacturer is able to insert. Why must} 
everything we have around us be necessarily 
ugly What can be more atrocious than the 
Brummagem cast bronze, or imitation bronze 
work, that hangs as gaseliers from our ceilings, 
or intrudes itself in endless form throughout our 
public and private buildings and our streets? Is 
it necessary that work with any design in it | 
shall be dear? Oris our day and time a day | 
of ugliness, that we cannot get design anywhere, 
and must put up with vulgarity ? 

In the times of the Greek and the Roman, | 
and in the Mediaval days of Gothicism, cheap | 
things were not ugly things. You may take up| 
the commonest and most homely vessel, and you | 
will find that its form is good. If you will look | 
at the examples which have been preserved to | 
us and now find homes in our museums and | 
private collections, you will find the commonest | 
things were beautiful and in good taste. It is 























sity judge of our art by the work itself; and 
when we see the result of some of the work of 
these gentlemen, who have th»own down the 
hod and taken up the pencil, we may well say 
that it is time that architectmral examinations 
shall take place. I firmly believe that we shall 





I believe, have done justice to the materials 
which, by the enlarged scope of invention and 
scientific skill, we nineteenth-century architects 
have to our hand; and surely there is no reason 
why we should not do likewise. * * 

Of all things that tend most to harm the 


have the good wishes and assistance of all well-| cause of art in this nineteenth century, I can. 


wishers of architecture; but, on the other hand, 
it must not be expected that the young men 
of the present day,—who, whether in prac- 
tice for themselves, or working as clerks or 
pupils for others, have very often but little time 
to spare for any ephemeral undertakings,—will 
devote long months of toil for reading and study 
to enable them to go up for the examination, 
simply, as I have said before, to pass it, or may- 
hap, as last year, to be rejected, not on their 
merits or demerits, but because the number 
arbitrarily fixed by the Institute as the smallest 
quantum to make an examination had not been 
made up. But let the Institute offer some 
tangible inducement, and there will not, I be- 
lieve, be any lack of competitors. 

That the Institute, as a body, will give this 
all-important matter their best and serious re- 
consideration I cannot but believe; for those 
who have done so much for the cause of art in 
the last quarter of a century, and of them- 
selves, to raise the character of architects 
and architecture, will not, I am sure, be the 
ones to refuse to help their pupils and their sons 
in attempting to follow in their footsteps, and in 


their time from seeking still farther to raise the | 


not but think that that of narrow cliquism js 
perhaps the greatest; for surely cliquism ig 
merely an extended form of egotism; and he 
who narrows the limits of his sympathy and help 
in art-life to the circumscribed circle of the few 
who think exactly with himself, surely is no 
well-wisher of art; for we must look on the 
world of our art from no narrow circle of our 
own, but from as wide a point of view as our 
education and minds will permit us; and the 
more we embrace within our gaze, the more likely 
are we to perfect the work that we love. 

I am quite certain that the more young archi- 
tects (I say young, because I am speaking to 
this Association) know of each other, and the 
more they meet together in good fellowship and 
friendship, the better it will be for them all. 
There is no need for all to agree on questions of 
art; we all probably differ in this matter, more 
or less, as we do in other things ; but why should 
there be any necessity for constant fighting over 
the ashes of extinct mummies, and taking up 
the gauntlet for designs of centuries ago ? Have 
we no design in us, no hope in us, no brain to 
work for ourselves, or must we divide into 
divers cliques, and swear and do battle for the 





not that good art then was any cheaper than it | standard of our rank. To them as our masters | leader of this and that clique, now rushing on to 


might be now: 
of good detail and lovely form was innate with the 
people of those times: and they were so accus- | 


their advice and aid. But, on the other hand, 


it was because the appreciation | and teachers we owe much, and I hope we may, | the bristling lances of the thirteenth-century 
therefore, confidently look forward to having | 


French school, and now clashing swords with the 
champions of Early English ; now up in arms for 


tomed to see everything around them lovely and | let us not turn back: let us look forward, not | the true and original, and national farmhouse 


in good taste, that their art-education was self. | 


taught; and thns each man became, as it were, | 
an artist, and, as such, artistic workmen also. j, 
& ¥ 7 * ¥ 


T know that designed furniture costs no more 
than other work, when once you have taught | 
your workmen how to make it; and the mould | 
and making for a good design is no more ex- | 
pensive than that fora bad one. There is no| 
necessity that cheap things should be ugly, or | 
decoration vulgar: these things all become a} 
question solely of design, which again, in a great | 
measnre, turns upon art-education. 

This brings me to speak of a matter that has | 
been engaging the earnest attention of this Asso- 
ciation for some time, and one which we shall | 
have to consider and take action upon in some 
way, I hope, in the coming session. I mean that | 
of “ Architectural Examination.” 

It ismow, I believe, some ten years back since | 
this Association determined to take steps to | 
establish a system of architectural examination, | 
whereby a more definite professional status for 
architects might be obtained, so that, if possible, 
our profession should cease to be one in which | 
any man, no matter how ignorant or how un- | 
qualified, could, if he so pleased, enter. Starting 
on the broed basis of endeavouring to work some | 
general benefit for the profession at large,—for | 
such we must consider a recognised system of | 
examination would of necessity be,—we were 
desirous of obtaining for ourselves as architects 
a similar system of examination, and consequent 
professional recognition, as that which is neces- 
sary for all the other professions. 

* % * ¥ 


* 


About a year after this, our Association, I 
believe, memorialized the higher powers above, 
the Institute, and after much consideration and 
talking, the matter was taken up by them, and 
architectural examinations were inaugurated ; 
but beyond the mere examinations, we have at 
present got no further, and are practically in 
the same position as we were ten years back, 
except that those gentlemen who like to learn a 
certain number of lessons, and get the examiners 
of the Institute to hear them, and desire to pass an 
examination for their sole gratification and plea- 
sure, can, if the numbers be sufficient, do so. 
Further than this they cannot go: at present, the 
examination scheme, if I may be allowed to call it 
so, is a farce, always excepting that there is a 
certain amount of honour and credit due to the 
man who passes successfully the somewhat stiff 
examination; otherwise there is no use in it; 
we still remain where we were. Any one may 
now have his name engraved on a plate, and set 
up as an architect ; and the most ignorant and 
incompetent may still practise as such, and as 
such must of necessity militate to the detriment, 
not only of the cause of art and of educated 


backward, and not give up the good work which 


and cottage architecture, and now swearing 


} 


we have commenced: let us not undowhat we have | allegiance to the only and real style, the round 
done by any shortsighted disgust or despair; but | arched Gothic of France and Italy? We write 


earnestly, manfully, and diligently strive for the | 
object we have in view; still work and study 


and talk as if in this nineteenth century we were 


| simply to form parties and opinions in defence 


amongst ourselves; and, I believe, in time our | of different schools, following out and swearing 


end will be obtained. In fact, we have our- | 


by different erections of the past; and the war 


selves, by the inauguration of our Life Class, at wages bitterly on, and instead of the battle of 


least shown our great anxiety to aid in carrying , 


the styles, we have the battle of the cliques, and 


out the suggestions made to us by Mr. Scott and | when “ clique meets clique,” then comes the tug 


others, and I am glad to be able to say that in| of war. 


this we have been successful. Last year we had 


forty-seven members in the class, of whom more | 


than two-thirds were members of the Association, 
and under the able superintendence and care of | 
Mr. Poynter, the artist whose services we were | 
fortunate enough to secure, considerable pro- | 
gress has been made, and to him and Mr. Tarver, | 
the honorary secretary, I consider the Association | 
is much indebted. I trust that this year the | 
numbers will be increased, and that members | 
will show their appreciation of the scheme, and , 
their desire also to carry it out, by joining this | 
class forthwith. I feel quite certain that the | 
drawing of the figure cannot be too strongly 
advocated, and that it is one of the most essen- 
tial and necessary parts of an architect’s educa- 
tion to do this well. If you do not learn now, | 
you will never learn ; and I cannot too strongly | 
urge on the gentlemen of this Association the | 
absolute necessity of doing what men a great | 
deal better than I have been urging upon them 
for some time, viz., learning to be able to draw 
the figure with ease and facility. 

Let us be able to design for the potter and for | 
the decorator, and get them to mould the clay 
and paint the wall in fellowship with us; but, 
before we ourselves can even hope to design well 


have diligently studied and gathered up the 
materials of our forefathers; shall have seen 
how their design and work were done, so as to 
be enabled to combine such experiences and 
such study with the necessities of modern 
requirements and the advantages which modern 
skill and modern invention have given to us. 
Do you think for one instant that, if our Mediz- 
val forefathers had lived in our day and genera- 
tion, that they would not have grasped at the 
many inventions and improvements of this nine- 
teenth century? Do you think we should have 
small narrow windows, and coarse, bottle-ended 
knobs, settling like flies amongst them? No, I 
think not. I think that the men who could so 
beautifully design and work with the materials 
and the education they had before them, would 
have grasped at our modern inventions, and 
would have thrown some life even into cast-iron 
girders and plate-glass windows, and not have 
crossed our rivers and our streets with ugly 
straight lines of simply mechanical skill and 





architects themselves, but also to the imposition | 


human power. Into human power would have 


of the public, for they, the public, must of neces- | been thrown assuredly some art. They would, 


Is there no general school? Must we, 
because we like this or that, say that all else is 
wrong? Surely not, and I trust this Association 
will look a little beyond the narrow arena of any 
so-called clique. There is no reason that our 
ideas and opinions should all be alike ; but if we 
differ let it be in a friendly manner, and rather 
than ignore those whose opinions are different, 
let us strive for interchange of thoughts and 
opinions, and to enlarge our own views. To 
compare thoughts and ideas will be, I am sure, 
to the advantage of us all. We are all students, 
earnest students, I hope; but the more we study 
together, and the greater interchange we have 
of honest opinions,—mind, not opinions taken 
from other men, but formed from our own honest 


/convictions,—the more good shall we do to the 


cause we all have at heart. 





CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue session of 1865-6 was opened on Friday 
evening (the 27th ult.), with a conversazione 
held at the House in Conduit-street. 

The rooms were hang with drawings, photo- 


for them, it is necessary that we ourselves shall} graphs, and other works of art, and there was a 


numerous attendance of the members and their 
friends, including a fair contingent of lady 
visitors. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
R. W. Edis. 

Some formal business having been disposed 
of, the report of the judges on the drawings 
submitted for the prize in the class of design 
was read. It recommended that the first prize 
should be awarded to Mr. Birch, and the second 
and third to Mr. Florence and Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Penfold read the report on the drawings 
submitted for the prize offered by Mr. Tite, M.P., 
for the best design for a railway station for 4 
small town, and which referred, in terms more or 
less commendatory, to the designs with the sig- 
natures “ Progress,” “ Nil Desperandum,” “ Odd 
Hours,” “ Love’s Labour,” “ W,” and “ Buffer.” 
They recommended, on the whole, that the prize 
be given to “ Buffer” (Mr. Johnson). The presi- 
dent subsequently handed the prize to Mr. 
Johnson, 

The Association’s prize for the best essay 
“On the Materials most appropriate for London 
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Exteriors,” was awarded to Mr. J. D. Mathews, 
one of the honorary secretaries. The president, 
in handing Mr. Mathews the prize, expressed in 
complimentary terms the gratification which it 
afforded him to find that it had been awarded to 
one who had laboured with so much zeal and 
ability to promote the interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The president then read his opening address, 
the greater portion of which we print elsewhere. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Godwin having been 
called upon to address the meeting, said he had 
really little or nothing he desired to say, ex- 
cept to repeat what he had already often uttered 
on former occasions, namely, the expression of 
his desire to see the Association prosper. He 
was not a new friend—he had attended their 
earliest meetings—and he was glad to hear that 
the committee were satisfied with the progress 
which it had made. He hoped that as the stu- 
dents became, in course of time, practising archi- 
tects, they would in their turn send their pupils 
and sons to participate in the advantages which 
the Association afforded. If this were done, the 





number of members would soon increase, instead 
of being only about 300 as at present. It was, 
he thought, to be regretted that the scheme for 
voluntary examination had scarcely found the 
favour that might be desired at the hands of the | 
Association. It would, he thought, be a pity, that | 
after such an apparatus had been constructed, 
it should fail for want of material to work on. It | 
was surely surprising that five students should 
not be found to come forward even for the honour 
of the Association, to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered, or to show that they had not 
called for an examination without meaning to take 
advantage of it. He could understand that can- 
didates for examination would desire some certain 
reward for their trouble, such as the right to 
affix to their name, Bachelor of Architecture, 
or Master of Architecture; but should it not be 
within the power of the Institute to confer such 
cegrees, still it ought to be in itself an induce- 
ment for students to be able to say that they 
had gone up for examination and had proved 
deserving. It would, moreover, tell in the 
world. It was gratifying to see the designs 
and sketches of the classes exhibited in the | 
room that evening; for although they might 
not be quite so good, as it struck him, as those 
of a year or two previously, still, when compared 
with what had formerly been exhibited, they far- 
nished satisfactory evidence of skill and of power 
of invention. In his opinion, the value of draw- 
ing could not be over-stated. No one could 
hope to be an architect without a knowledge of | 
drawing; although drawing alone would not | 
constitute an architect. Holding this opinion, | 
he recommended them not to neglect the class 
of design, nor the sketch-book, nor the country 
tour. 
architecture would not fail to obtain a power | 
for himself, and contribute his quota of good in | 
his day and generation. So far as the elder | 
branches of the profession were concerned, he 
was sure they would be quite willing at any 
time to help the Association to realize the objects 
which it had in view. 

Professor Kerr, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the President for the excellent paper which he 
had read, observed, that since he had got old | 
himself he had taken an old-fashioned view of | 
architecture. With regard to architectural criti- 
cism, if it might be so called, he was of opinion 
that considerable want of sense had been exhi- 
bited in the manner in which the question had 
been argued. They ought not to forget that it 
was necessary to look at architecture from a 
practical and common-sense point of view. He 
would recommend young architects to look upon 
themselves as candidates about to make a con- 
tract with the British public. They had to live 
by that contract, and the British public ex- | 
pected the architect not to cover the building 
with useless and unintelligible ornament, but to 
make it good and useful, and to clothe the 
whole with grace and comeliness without 
an effort. As for Mr. Ruskin’s canons of 
art, if architects were angels of Heaven, they 
could not do what he required; and even 
if they could, John Bull would not appre- 
ciate it, because he loved that which was 
practical and to the purpose, and this could | 
always be accomplished without making any | 
sacrifice to beauty of design. Some persons 
were of opinion that architects could be dis- 
pensed with altogether. Some country gentle- 
men, for instance, thought they could build their 
mansions without them, and some country cler- | 
gymen were also of opinion that they conld | 





|aboat 70,0002. 
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construct their churches without their aid. He 
believed, however, that in the end they were 
generally brought to the conclusion that it would 
have been better had they consulted an archi- 
tect. What the public wanted was confidence 
in architects, and, in order to gain it, the atten- 
tion of the profession should be turned to 
practical matters. After some other remarks, 
enforcing the value of a practical and common- 
sense style of architecture as opposed to florid, 
elaborate, and in many instances unintelligible 
ornamentation, Professor Kerr concluded by 
expressing his gratification at the spirit of union 
which had been urged in the paper. This, he 
said, he entirely approved of, because, however 
architects might differ among themselves as to 
style and so forth, it was most desirable that 
they should always act together against the 
common enemy,—the ignorant outsider. 

Mr. T. R. Smith, referring to some observations 
which had fallen from Mr. Godwin, said he quite 
sympathised in the regret expressed by that 
gentleman that so few members of the Associa- 
tion had shown themselves willing to go up for 
examination. He did not think that anything 
in the shape of a diploma should be granted 
until a sufficient number of students were found 
fit and ready to receive it. Those gentlemen 
who were fit ought not, he thought, to hold back 
in the hope of other inducements being offered, 
but should consider that priority in the list was 
in itself a great distinction, which it undoubtedly 
was. He had listened to the address of the 
president with much gratification, and had great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks pro- 
posed by Professor Kerr. 

The vote having been unanimously awarded, 
the business of the evening was brought toa 
conclusion; after which, a selection of music 
was performed, in which Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
Madame Henry Percy, Mrs. Chaplin Henry, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Dawson, and others, took part, under 
the direction of Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 





PROPOSED CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL 
HALL, LONDON. 


Art the meeting of the Congregational Union, 
at Bristol, it was resolved to erect a Memorial 
Hall in London, at a cost, including the site, of 


Towards this, Mr. Remington 


of 10,0001., on condition that four other gentle- 
men can be found who will each give 5,000I. 
Mr. John Crossley, of Halifax, who was one of 
the speakers at the meeting, stated that although 
he was not yet in a position to say whether he 


| should be one of the four, he had no doubt he 
| should be “ there or thereabouts when wanted.” 
If these were attended to, the student of | Another gentleman promised to be one of twenty | for each of the four great classes. Besides these 


to contribute 5001. each. 





THE JURORS’ REPORT ON THE 


BIRMINGHAM INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. | 


Tuts report has been published. As was to be 
expected, the Jurors found that a great number of 
the objects exhibited were at once excluded from 
competition; among which they mention a quan- 
tity of copies from inferior works of art, many 
models of architecture and machinery of a per- 
fectly useless character from a practical point of 
view. With regard to objects of art uncon- 
nected with manufacture, the jury report a great 
deficiency as to quality. In the department of 
art manufacture, the Exhibition, though deficient 
in many respects, is reported to have been de- 
cidedly more satisfactory. The works in flint 
glass exhibited, in particular, were remarkable 
for their general excellence. In ornamental 
window glass they regretted that only one speci- 
men of leaded work was exhibited. To this 
work they awarded a first-class medal. In 
stained glass suitable for domestic purposes the 
works were, on the whole, above the average in 
merit. 

In ornamental metal-work the number of 
specimens exhibited was less than might have 
been anticipated in an exhibition held in a 
town so celebrated for its metal manufactures, 
and but few of the works were of the highest 
order. 

Decorative work in cast-iron was also imper- 
fectly represented. The wood-carving exhibited 
was in some instances executed with remarkable 
ability ; but, unfortunately, the best examples of 
workmanship were inappropriate in design. 





Works in papieranaché were very numerous, 

fand to several the jury made an award. 

Carving in stone and marble was a branch of 
art-manufacture which the jury regretted to find 
represented by only one exhibitor. In ceramic 
and fictile ware the Exhibition was also by no 
means so extensive as might have been antici- 
pated; and the objects exhibited were not such 
as appeared to call for any particular remark. 

The new inventions, varied as they were in 
their objects, formed a highly interesting feature 
in the Exhibition. 





TRIBUNAL OF COMMERCE.—PARIS. 


On the island of the city proper of Paris, 
when the projected designs are carried out, the 
edifices will consist almost exclusively of public 
| buildings. The Cathedral of Notre-Dame, the 
| Palais de Justice and its new additions, the 
| Sainte-Chapelle, the new Caserne de Gendar- 
'merie, the new ‘Tribunal of Commerce, the 
Préfecture of Police, and the Hétel Dieu, have 
occupied a large proportion of the area of 
the island. The few remaining private houses 
| must shortly be cleared away for the new Pré- 
fecture of Police, now in course of erection, 
especially when the principal block of the south- 
ern fagade is commenced." This necessitates the 
demolition of the ancient Rue de Nazareth and 

the arcade giving access to the Chambre des 

Comptes (ornamented by the chisel of Jean 

Goujon), and every private house in the Quai 

des Orfévres. The new Hotel Dieu and Marché 

aux Fleurs will clear away the rest. 

The Tribunal of Commerce stands at the angle 
formed by the Quai Napoleon and the Boule- 
vard du Palais (or Sebastopol) and faces the 
grand entrance ‘of the Palais de Justice. In its 
halls are regulated all affairs relating to trade, 
commerce, or manufactures; and in its courts 
are judged all cases arising from purely com- 
mercial transactions,—criminal and correctional 
justice being administered “ over the way.” 

The council of prud’ hommes, corresponding in 
some measure to the guilds of our corporate 
towns, consists of four parts, each comprehend- 
ing many branches of industry ;—the council of 
metals, which includes four categories; the 
council of tissues or woven fabrics, comprehend- 
‘ing six subdivisions ; that of chemical products, 
' embracing also six branches ; and the council of 
divers manufactures or industrial arts, contain- 
ing all those specialities not enumerated in the 
preceding classes. 

These divisions have in the new building been 
| provided with separate accommodation, contain- 
| ing a president’s room, secretary’s office, clerks’ 
rooms, and consulting and arbitration chambers 





| there are waiting-rooms for witnesses, and spa- 
| cious lobbies. On the ground floor are distri- 
| buted two of these classes, also the hall of trade 
|marks (marques de fabrique); the other two 
| being on the first floor. 

There are three facades to the building ;—the 
| western or grand front, with state entrance ; the 
' north front, farnished with a handsome entrance 

also; and the eastern, called the facade of the 
| council of prud’ hommes. 

Entering by the western doorway, up a flight 
of steps, 52 ft. 6 in. broad, we arrive at a vesti- 
bule, 75 ft. by 26 ft., from which we can pass 
either to the jadiciary chamber of the prv 
hommes, at the right hand, to the principal 
staircase in front, or on the left hand vhrough 
the northern vestibule (43 ft. by 82 ft.), by 
which we reach the cour d'honneur, or covered 
court, and thence the several offices. The court 
of hononr, 56 ft. by 79 ft., surrounded by a peri- 
style, 12 ft. wide, with columns of the composite 
order, gives light to the adjoining corridors and 
apartments by means of large windows. It is 
roofed over with slabs of glass. The court of 
the prud’ hommes (D on plan), is the exact coun- 
terpart of the tribune of commerce immediately 
over it, ou the first floor. It is ornamented with 
ten composite columns, five on each side, and 
the ceiling is profusely gilt. 

The grand stairs under the dome commence 
by an easy series of steps, as far as the first 
landing, whence an open bay, furnished with a 
balustrade, looks upon the court of honour. Here 
the stairs bifurcate, and each of the portions curv- 
ing round, they meet at the landing on the upper 
floor. The eight faces of the staircase form as many 
circular-headed bays, separated by pilasters at 
the angles. Fourof these bays are filledin as niches 
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for statues; the other four, except that giving 
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THE TRIBUNAL OF COMMERCE, PARIS.——Plan of Ground Floor. 





entrance to the lobby, are furnished with balus- 
trades, and give a view of the vestibules and the 
colonnade, which corresponds to the peristyle of 
the court of honour below. The disposition of 
the first-floor is exactly similar to that of the 
ground-floor; the tribunal of commerce, imme- 
diately over that of the prud’-hommes, is lighted 
wholly from the ceiling, both in day and night, 
the idea having been taken from the lighting of 
our Houses of Parliament. There is also some 
similarity in the ceiling, which is entirely gilt. 
The ornamentation of the interior of this 
buiiding has not been sparingly carried out, yet 
there is no appearance of heaviness in any part. 
The flooring of the court of honour, and all the 
lobbies, halls, and waiting-rooms, is paved with 
Italian mosaic, in cubes of a little more than a 


centimetre each way, set in cement, and forming | trating commercial history, in the great council 
geometric patterns and borders. The walls of chamber. M. Auguste Bailly is the architect of 
the lobbies and waiting-rooms are inlaid with this building. 


central marble panels of various colours. The 
general style of the fagades of the building is 


that of the Renaissance, the doorways orna- | 


mented with composite columns and pilasters, 
and the windows of the first story with pedi- 
ments, alternately triangular and segmental. On 
the western facade these are ornamented with 
sculptured recumbent leopards, and the letter N. 


The attic story is pierced with bull’s-eyes, deco- | 


rated with garlands, Four statues are placed 
on the northern doorway ; these are due to the 


chisel of Elias Robert, Eades, Hyppolite Cheva- | 


lier, and Jules Sampson. M. Robert Fleury is 


‘engaged to execute four vast paintings, illus. | 
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DINNER OF THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Tue eighteenth anniversary dinner of the 
above charitable institution was given at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Thursday 
evening, the 26th ult.; Mr. Joseph Rigby (presi- 
dent of the institution) in the chair. 

About 200 gentlemen sat down ; among whom 





were Sir John Rennie, Messrs. R. Mallett, Burke, 
G. Plucknett, G. Ladds, G. Spenser Smith, T. 
Robinson, T. Ferguson, 8. Wood, George Bird, 
Joseph Bird, G. Stanley Bird, J. Russell Free- 
man, J. N. Sheffield, Charles Rigby, George | 
Dines, Dove Brothers, J. Passmore Edwards, 

L. M. Tatham, W. Keddle, J. Kay, W. Freeman, | 
J. Phillips, &c. 

The usual loyal toasts having been duly hon- 
oured, followed by ‘‘ The Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers,” — | 

The Chairman rose to propose the toast of the | 
evening,—“ The Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion ;’ and, in so doing, expressed his pleasure 
at seeing so many gentlemen present to do jus- 
tice to that institution, the interests of which 
the majority of those assembled had much at | 
heart; but as there might be many gentlemen 
who were not sufficiently acquainted with the 
intention of the promoters and the good they 
hoped to do, he thought it desirable to state the 
objects of the institution. It was founded in 
1847, for the purpose of giving relief and grant- 
ing pensions to decayed members of the “ vari- 
ous” branches of the building trade and their 
widows; also for affording temporary relief to 
workmen in cases of accident. Theynow had forty | 
pensioners upon their funds, the males receiving 
241. per annum and the females 201. Notwith- 
standing the eighteen years that this institution 
had been established, it appeared that their 
stock amounted only to 11,5701., 8,8701. being for 
the relicf fund, and 2,7001. for the building fund. 
Upon that condition of their funds, he asked 
them if they had done all that they ought to 
have done, bearing in mind the builders asa 
class. For his own part, he was of opinion that 
more should have been done, and that there was 
no trade, considering the were 
engaged with them, who had a greater oppor- 
tunity of doing good to their poorer brethren— 
to those who had been exposed to the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and had fallen under circumstances 
over which they had had no control. It was for 
those particularly who had been reduced when 
apparently in the midst of prosperity that he 
then asked for aid. He felt that that institu- 
tion should be made self-supporting; and after 
the lapse of eighteen years, and the means the 
builders had at disposal, he repeated his impres- 
sion, that they had not done what they ought to 
have done, while there were yet so many really | 
waiting and asking for their help—for that small 
sum of 24/1. per annum. There were many thou- 
sands of builders in and near London, and he 
thought, for the sake of the fallen brethren, 
that more should be done, so that the committee 
should have a greater power of disposal to those 
who were anxiously waiting to become the 
thankful recipients of the benefits of that insti- | 
tution. He concluded by proposing “ Prosperity 
to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution.” 

The toast of “The Chairman and President” | 
having been responded to, 

The Chairman next proposed “The Patrons of | 
the Institution,” in which he included the names | 
of Sir John Rennie and Mr. R. Mallett, making | 
reference to their well-known engineering skill. 

Sir John Rennie acknowledged the compli- 
ment. He admired the principles of the insti- | 
tution, and stated that engineers were a part of | 
the builders, for without the latter they could do | 
nothing. The institution, on behalf of which | 
they had assembled that evening, reflected great | 
credit upon its promoters and supporters, and he | 
hoped and trusted in its further success. 

“The Architect and Surveyor” was next pro- 
posed, the Chairman remarking that at the 
present day no one could walk through this city, 
or any of the cathedral towns, without admiring 
the magnificent structures which may be con- 
nected either with the ecclesiastical, municipal, 
or domestic style of architecture. They were not 
behind their day in architecture. He coupled the 
toast with the name of Mr. Sancton Wood. 

Mr. George Bird, on the proposal of “ The 
Brighton Branch,” with which his name was 
associated, said he was rather pleased at the 
goodly number of gentlemen before him, but was 
sorry that they had not expended their money a} 
little more liberally on behalf of the institution. | 


many who 





| 22. 2s.; Mr. J. Ladds, 5l. 5s.; Mrs. Joseph Bird, 51, 5s. ; 


| 51. 5s.; Mr. Jas. Tyler, 51. 5s.; Mr. Chas. Hack, annual, 


Sahn oes aeiaeeeeinaiel 


He alluded to the Building Fund, whieh, after | 


eighteen years, amounted only to 2,7001. He 
thought that was a small sum when he considered 
the immense wealth possessed by the builders. 
He thought that those who built palaces for 
others might at least build houses for their poor. 
He, however, hoped that early next year some- 
thing relative to these buildings would be done. 

“The Press” (to which Mr. Edwards replied), 
and “The Directors and Stewards” (acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Joseph Bird) having been duly 
responded to, Mr. Harris (the secretary) read 
over the list of donations and subscriptions, 
which amounted to about 4001. ; and included the 
following :— 

The President, 26/7. 5s.; Mr. Charles Rigby, 102. 10s. ; 
Messrs. Geo. Myers & Sons, 5/. 58.; Mesars. Lee, Son, & 
Smith, 102. 10s.; Mr. G. Spencer Smith, 52. 5s.; Mr. 
J. Russell Freeman, 107, 10s.; Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., 
annual, 107,10s.; Messrs. Lucas Brothers, annual, 102. 10s. ; 
Mr. Mallett, 107. 10s.; Mr. Sancton Wood, 5l. 5s. ; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 102. 10s.; Messrs. Cheswright, Sheffield, & Co., 
101,10s.; Mr. William Webb, 101.10s.; Mr. W. Francis Webb, 





Mr. George Bird, 51. 5s.; Mr. Stanley Bird, 1/. 1s.; Mr. | 
J. Ferguson, 5/. 5s.; Mr. J. Cresswell, Birmingham, | 
27. 2s.; Mr. L. M. Tatham, 52. 5s.; Mr. Wm. Todd, jan., | 
31. 38.; Mr. G. Anderson, 52. 58.; Mr. William Radford, | 
51. 58. ; Messrs, Greaves, Kirkham, & Bull, 5/. 5s.; Messrs, | 
Abbott & Hopwood, 5l. 58.; Mr. J. E. Hobson, 61, 5s. ; j 
Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, 5/. 5s.; Mr. Henry Barrett, 

51. 58.; Messrs. Dove Brothers, 5/.5s.: Mr. John Webb, | 


21, 2s.; Mr. 8. George Pritchard, annual, 2/, 2s. 





A MONUMENT FOR LEIGH HUNT. 


Mr. 8S. C. Harr, in a “ Memory of Leigh 
Hunt,” published in the Art-Journal, says,—‘“‘ He 
was buried at Kensal Green, but, unhappily, 
there is, as yet, no monument to record his 
name and preserve his memory: that is a re- 
proach to all who knew him, and to all who have 
read, admired, and loved his many works—a 
generation that reaps the harvest of his labours. 
His works will, indeed, do both—they will be his 
monument—more enduring than any of ‘ piled- 
up stones "—and they will preserve his name for 
ever among the foremost men of his age and 
country. But it is not right that the crowded 
‘graveyard’ which contains sculptured tablets 
of so many illustrious authors, artists, and men 
of science, should be without one to this great 
writer, and I appeal to the thousands by whom 
he is estimated to remove from England the 
reproach. It will gratify me much if I can 
obtain contributions for that purpose, in addition 
to my own. A large sum is by no means requi- 
site. Such a monument as Leigh Hunt would 
desire should be unassuming and unpretending, 
as was his career in letters; and if I am so 
happy as to receive responses to this invitation, 
I will set about the work.” About 501. is the 
sum spoken of as necessary: it surely ought to| 
be alittle more; and some 301. have been already 
sent to Mr. Hall to carry out his very right sug- | 
gestion. Are there not a few of our readers | 
who would like the privilege of sharing in so} 
good a work ? 





THE WALTER MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue first stone of a proposed memorial foun- 
tain to the memory of the late Mr. John Walter, 
of the Times, and for some time member of Par- 
liament for Nottingham, was laid on the 24th 
ult. The proposed structure is described to us 
as of Gothic character, octagonal in form, divided 
into four stages rising to a height of 40 ft. The 
diameter at the base is 12 ft. Four basins of 
polished Aberdeen granite occupy four sides of 
the lowest stage, the other four compartments 
being filled in with suitable inscriptions. Imme- 
diately above the basins on two sides will be 
placed medallion profile portraits of the late Mr. 
John Walter. They will be of white marble, 
considerably recessed under traceried canopies. 
The eight compartments are finished with gablets 
having carved finials at the apices, and this stage 
is surmounted by a trefoil pierced parapet. The 
flat surface behind the gablets is relieved by 
diaper work. At the eight angles are buttresses 
relieved with pinnacles; and these are carried 
up throughout three stages, and add much to 
the effect of the general outline. The second 
stage consists of a series of Pointed arches 
under gablets filled in with tracery, the lower 
portion containing shields bearing the town 
arms. The shafts in the first stage are of polished 
granite ; in the second, of red Mansfield stone; 
in each instance with caryed caps. The third | 





though the 


stage is of diminished diameter. The second 
stage is connected with the third by a series af 
stepping. Mere the buttresses are again reduced 
and finished with pinnacles having carved ter- 
minals. The crowning pinnacle rises from a 
series of eight gablets, surmounted by an orna- 
mental cross. The cost is to be 1,0001. The 
situation will be at the junction of Lister-gate 
and Carrington-street, in the broad space which 
recent improvements have created at this point. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


WE perceive that the committee of the Ar- 
chitectural Exhibition have invited, by advertise- 
ment, a meeting for the purpose of considering 
the steps to be taken for the improvement of 
the exhibition. We must suggest to the com- 
mittee, that one of the first steps they have to 
take is to make clear that a supposed represen- 
tative of the press may enter their rooms with- 


| out being insulted on the supposition that he 


has written something that was not agreeable. 
At the commencement of their last season this 
occurred publicly in the case of a gentleman 
supposed to be connected with this journal ; and, 
committee after two meetings 
did regret that “any cause of annoyance” 


; Should have arisen to the gentleman in ques- 


tion, and further intimated that the curator 
“had expressed his regret for any hasty words 
which he might have used on the occa- 


'sion,” they did not send such an apology as 


was due. Until this be done, and the com- 
mittee show they will protect the public against 
their servants, it can scarcely be expected that 
the conductors of journals acquainted with the 
circumstance will subject any gentleman con- 
nected with them to the possible repetition of 
such an unjustifiable affront. 

We have no desire to go farther into the mat- 
ter, if the council will make it clear that their 
servants will hereafter not be allowed to affront 
visitors with impunity. 





LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 
THE NEW TOWN-HALL, CHESTER. 


THE ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of the new Town-hall by the mayor took place 
on Wednesday in last week, the proceedings 
passing off with the greatest éclat. 

Although a record of all that has taken place 
in reference to the new building since the fire 
of 30th December, 1852, which destroyed the 
old one, is already contained in our columns, we 
may here give a brief résumé as to the competi- 
tion, from the local Chronicle. 

The subject gave rise to many a warm and 
long discussion in the Council Chamber, some 
wanting the old building restored, others advo- 
cating an entirely new erection on the same site, 
while a third section of the corporate body 
strongly expressed themselves in favour of the 
new Town-hall being built in a line with the new 
Market. For nearly three years the subject has 
been a standing one. ‘The site, after full discus- 
sion, was decided to be the ground on which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ property rested, 
in front of the old Town-hall; and that decision 
being arrived at, it was determined to advertise 
for plans for a new building. 

Early in 1864 designs for a Town,hall, to cost 
not more than 16,0001., were advertised for; and 
in the course of a few months some thirty plans 
were sent in. The services of Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
of London, were called in to assist the council in 
adjudicating upon them, and at his recommenda- 
tion the plan of “ Love’s Labour” was adopted, 
and the first premium of 1001. paid to its de- 
signers, Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, of 
Belfast, architects. Before this decision was 
arrived at, doubts were expressed that the de- 
sign could not be carried out for the amount 
specified, and Messrs. Lanyon & Co., on being 
appealed to, stated that the building would 
probably cost from 16,0001. to 20,0001. The 
tenders sent in far exceeded that sum ; and as 
it was the general wish that the building should 
be of stone, it has accordingly been resolved that 
it shall be so erected, and at the last council 
meeting the sum of 25,0001. was voted for that 
purpose ; but for the present the central tower 
is not to be continued above the roof. The 
tower forms one of the most prominent features 
of the plan. The contractors are Messrs. Clarke 
& Son, of Wooton Warven, Warwickshire. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
AN appeal has been issued by the very Rev. 


logue only reaches to 280, but many interesting 
| objects from private collections are included in it. 
An immense number of tumuli have been 








lin with stained glass.——Professor Carl von 
| Heideloff, the well-known Bavarian architect, 
| died a few weeks ago at the little town of 


H. Law, dean of Gloucester, to the principal discovered at Rataj, near Bechin, in Bohemia, | Hassfurt, near Bamberg. He was born at Stutt. 


inhabitants of the county, soliciting donations 
towards the reparation and restoration of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, under the supervision of Mr. 
Scott. The estimated cost is about 50,0001., and 
the works will be commenced as soon as some 
proportionate sum has been promised. 

During the last ten years the Chapter have 


spent, out of their own funds, in the repair of 


the cathedral, 14,4701. 16s. 3d. The outlay in 
1855 was 1,0961. 7s. 6d.; in 1856, 2,1301. 3s. ; 
1857, 1,89Sl. 6s. 6d.; 1858, 1,6851. 16s. ; 
1859, 1,7991. 17s. 1ld.; 1860, 9651. 12s.; 1861, 
1,779l. 1s. 9d.; 1862, 1,3311. 10s. 8d.; 1863, 
4721. Os. 3d.; and in 1864, 1,3121. Os. 8d. The 
capitular body, therefore, appear to have done 
their part, though we have no doubt they will 
gladly contribute to any general fund that may 
be raised. With regard to the money now 
asked for, a detailed estimate was prepared a 
few years ago by Mr. Waller, the then architect 
to the chapter. He considered that 70,0001. 
would be required to restore the cathedral in a 
manner worthy of its original magnificence. 
The transepts and some other portions were in 
a condition which was almost unsafe; the lady 
chapel, the choir, and the crypt, would need a 
large outlay. The complete restoration of the 
unrivalled cloisters alone would involve a cost 
of 10,0001. Deducting the 14,5001. spent on 
the fabric, as above stated, the Dean asks for 
50,0001. His object is not to spend money in 
mere decoration, but first, to render the cathe- 
dral safe, and then to make it, as it ought to be, 
one of the most glorious temples in the land. 





| gress. 


CONTINENTAL NEWS. 

France.—At Paris, Mr. Haussman’s improve- 
ments seem endless. The new municipal loan 
of 250 millions has been raised for the purpose 
of constructing two new boulevards; one to lead 
from the Seine to Bagnolet ; the other from the 
Quai de Tavel to the Rue Leblanc. Both will 
be opened during the Exhibition of 1867. Be- 
sides these works a third is in progress, namely, 
the new aqueduct from the Dhuys river to Paris. 
On the occasion of his late visit to the works at 
Menilmontant and Belleville, the Emperor said, 
“In less than three years all the fountains in 
Paris will be supplied with drinkable water.” 
And they will be. The Imperial Library in 
the Rue Richelieu is undergoing a complete 
alteration. A new wing is being added, chiefly 
consisting of the reading-room, the library, and 
the room destined to contain the collection of 
medals. The library is fire-proof throughout, 
being constructed on the plan of the British 
Museum, and entirely of iron. It is divided into 
four stories of galleries, with a central passage 
open from ground to roof. Each of these galle- 
ries is divided into ten groups, having eleven 
divisions on each side. Each division contains 
ten shelves, 1 métre in length, which will hold 
thirty-three volumes each on an average. Hence 
it follows that accommodation is obtained for 
1,161,600 additional volumes. All staircases 
and floors are of perforated iron, in order to 
admit as much light as possible. The tower 
at Rowen, in which the unfortunate Joan of Arc 
was imprisoned, is about to be restored accord- 
ing to plans by Professor Morin. The project 
has been laid before the Emperor for his approval. 








It was in this tower that she answered her Eng- | 


lish tormentors with the words, “Je sais bien 
que les Anglais me feront mourir, croyant aprés 
ma mort gagner le royaume de France; mais 
fussent-ils cent mille ‘ Goddams’ de plus qw 4 pré- 
sent, ils nauront pas ce royaume.” At Vichy 





a new church has been built at the expense of | 


the Emperor. It is in twelfth-century style, and 
some fine stained glass forms its chief ornament. 


The windows in the chancel contain the figures | 


of the patron saints of the Imperial Family, 
namely, Saints Napoleon, Louis, Hortensia, and 
Eugenia. 

Austria.—At Vienna two more statues, both 
described as true works of art, have just been 
erected. One is a figure of the Donau-weibchen, 
or tutelary nymph of the Danube. It is 6 ft. 
6 in. high, and of Italian marble. The other is 
to the memory of the famous Prince Eugene, 
and was to be unveiled on the 18th inst.——An 
Exhibition of Mediaeval Arts is now open at 
Inspruck, intended to show the artistic develop- 
meni of the Tyrolese in past ages. The cata- 


; and some of them have been lately opened by a 
/Mr. Hrasche. Most of them contained bronze 
/coins and other objects, which have been for- 
| warded to the museum at Prague; they seem to 
| date from the time when Bohemia was overrun 
by the Huns about the year 350. 

| Prussia.—The museum in Berlin is about to 
| receive considerable additions in the shape of a 
‘large National Picture Gallery. The ground- 
floor of the building, which was designed by the 
late Mr. Stiiler, is intended for the reception of 
strictly national pictures, whilst the rooms on 
the first-floor are reserved forthe Berlin Academy, 
| which exhibits every two years.——Copies of all 
| the works of the late sculptor Rauch have been 
| collected, and are now to be seen in the Rauch 
| Museum. The last colossal group which 
|issued from the studio of Kiss, of “ Amazon” 
| celebrity, represents the struggle of St. George 
'with the Dragon, and now stands in the chief 
‘courtyard of the palace, on a pedestal 10 ft. 
high.* A curiosity has just reached this 
‘city from Stettin, on the Baltic coast. It is 
|a carved oak column, 10 ft. high, which 
|was once surmounted by a figure of the 
idol or god Tringloff, and must be at least S00 
years old. When Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, visited 
the island of Wollin, in the Baltic, about the 
}year 1250, ia order to preach Christianity in 
|those regions, he caused the bronze figure of 








the god to be destroyed and coined into money, | 


} with which the first church on the island was 
built. But the oak column on which the figure 
|stood escaped destruction, and has been care- 
| fully preserved on the island until now. The 
works at the Dom, at Cologne, continue to pro- 
We have mentioned on a former occa- 
sion, that the wretched old houses which a cen- 
tury or two ago were permitted to grow up on 
the south side, and against the very walls of the 
cathedral, had been bought up for removal. 
They have now been entirely cleared away; and 
as the ground on this side falls very considerably, 
foundations are now being laid for a retaining 
wall, together with a handsome flight of steps 
opposite the south transept. A large park is 
about to be added to this city, and will be laid 
out according to the plans of Mr. Mayer, land- 
scape gardener, of Sanssouci, near Potsdam. 
The project, the costs of which are estimated at 
60,450 thalers (about 9,0001.), will embrace 
several villas, a lake, &c., and is to be finished 
in two years. 

Bavaria.—At Munich, a national gallery for 
pictures is also in course of erection, and now 
in such an advanced state that its completion 
next year is more than probable. A curious 
| feature is the removal of several curious old oak 
| ceilings to these rooms, taken from various 
| castles and other buildings throughout the king- 
;dom. The celebrated ceiling from the Chateau 
of Dachau is amongst the number. Baron 
| Arentin has the supervision over this difficult 
;and delicate job, and has certainly succeeded 
| 80 far. The Chambers have granted a sum of 
; one million florins (about 83,0001.) for the erec- 
| tion of a new Polytechnic College, the present 
| one being found utterly insufficient for the con- 
stantly increasing number of pupils. Our 
readers will recollect that one of the towers of 
the church of St. Laurence at Nuremberg, was 
struck by lightning early this spring, the accident 
destroying the spire and causing other damage 
to the church. No time has been lost in repair- 
ing the injury, and the new spire, which is 
chiefly constructed of iron, covered with gilt 
copper, is now finished. The beautiful rose 
window between the two towers was also much 
injured, and has been covered with boarding all 
this summer, much to the annoyance of the 
tourist, as we can testify. This, too, is under- 
going a thorough repair. St. Crassian’s 
Church, the oldest in Ratisbon, is in the hands 











| proved by the process. It was originally a 


Romanesque basilica; was subsequently much 
added to during the Gothic period, but did not 
escape the hands of the Rococoists of the last 
century, who mutilated the interior unmercifully 
to suit their “ classic” tastes. All these masses 
of stucco are now being carefully removed, and 
the three windows in the eastern apse are filled 





* Kiss’s widow has presented one half of all the models, 
designs, and drawings, left by her late husband, to the 
Berlin Academy of Arts, whilst the other half will go to 
the Mechanics’ Institute of this gily, 





of the builders, and promises to be much im- 


gart, in 1788, but practised in Bavaria, especially 
at Nuremberg, where he did much for the con. 
servation of its Medieval buildings. 
| Hanover—The Chambers at Brunswick have 
| voted the sum of 985,400 thalers (148,0007.) 
| for the rebuilding of the Duke’s Palace, which, it 
| will be remembered, was partly destroyed by fire 
at the time when a court ball was going on one 
bitterly cold night last winter. 912,400 thalers 
of this sum are for the restoration of the burnt 
part of the palace ; 37,000 for the erection of 
the left wing ; and 36,000 for a second copy of 
| the celebrated Quadriga by Howald. 

|  Italy.—A decree publishes the expropriation 
| of the whole tract of land under which the town 
| of Herculaneum lies buried, so that we may hope 
'to hear of further researches ere long. The 
theatre, which was formerly visited with torches, 
is now lighted with gas (!), and a model of the 
building is placed at the entrance.—The Museum 
of Palermo has been lately much enriched in 
consequence of excavations carried on at Catel- 
fano, the ancient Soluntium. Many foundations, 
| columns, and mosaics have been laid bare; and 
a coin found amongst the ruins mentions a 
gymnasium. From the great quantities of glass 
| found here, it is supposed that Soluntium was 
‘one of the chief places which supplied that 
article when Sicily belonged to the Greeks. 


} 
i 





| WIDENING MANSION HOUSE STREET 
AND THE POULTRY. 


A report on this subject to the City Sewers 
Commission by Mr. Haywood, their engineer and 
surveyor, has been printed. Mr. Haywood re- 
commends the widening of Mansion House-strect, 
and the Poultry ard Cheapside, on the north 
side, but points attention to the fact that the 
proposed new street to the Thames Embankment 
will cross the traffic east and west, and much 
increase the confusion; and that the widening 
of Mansion House-street, as a separate measure, 
is very urgent. The street, he considers, ought 
to be widered on its north side, according to a 
plan now before the City Sewers Commission, 
and it so happens that a portion of the ground is 
now uncovered, and more is likely soon to be 
opened, thus affording a favourable opportunity 
for carrying out this very desirable and requisite 
improvement which may not again present 
itself. 





MARBLE AND OTHER MINERALS IN 
YORKSHIRE. 


Ir is being made known that a gentleman, 
named Whitehead, who resides in Harrogate, 
has for the past two years been investigating 
portions of the hills and valleys which lie within 
an area of fifteen or twenty miles from the little 
village of Lofthouse to the Wernside mountains 
on the north-west, and the range of mountains 
on the north-east. The result of his investiga- 
tions, it is stated, has been the discovery that 
the entire district is rich in mineral treasures. 
Beds of Encrinitic grey, black, and other mar- 
bles have been found to lie to the extent of 
30 ft. in thickness, and covering an area of about 
| ten square miles; they are within 2 ft. of the 
surface, and so abundant and exposed are they 
that the rocky channel of the River Stean is 
composed of marble. The river is choked with 
| huge blocks of that material, and its precipitous 
| marble sides, which are polished by the rushing 
| winter floods, are filled with Encrinites and other 
fossils, which peer out in countless myriads 
along the solid marble faces of the cliffs which 
| hedge in the river. Not only is marble to be 
had in almost unlimited quantity, but the dis- 
trict is rich in ordinary limestone, in freestone, 
in lead ore, in ironstone, and in coal. Every 
| appliance required for the purpose of the most 
extensive commerce exists in that locality, and 
_all that are required are capital and enterprise 
| sufficient to develope the wonderful resources of 
the hills and dales of Nidderdale, in order to 
make a hitherto unfrequented and lonely valivy 
‘one of the busiest scenes of commercial industry 
in the world. These statements evidently come 
from interested parties, but for all that are 
quite worth examination. Many “ fortunes re 
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ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


Sir,—The question mooted by your corre- 
spondent, “ X. Y. Z.,” in your last week’s im- 
pression, is one which I feel sure will call forth 
from your experienced professional readers a 
ready response. As a member of the Royal 
Institute, and in practice in London for the past 
twelve years, I have long felt the desirability of 
the question of “ Architects’ Charges” being 
thoroughly ventilated and discussed, and espe- 
cially now, more so as the matter appears to be 
brought under your notice by a layman. 

With regard to the “ Professional Practice and 
Charges of Architects,’ 
Institute in 1862, it will be well at the outset to 


state that the scale suggested has been found | 


to be inadequate, and its revision is now under 
consideration. However, it is, I believe, under- 
stood upon all hands that the commission is to 
be assessed upon the value of the works, irre- 
spective of their nominal cost ; and I think my 
professional brethren will bear me out in thus 
interpreting Article I. of the schedule. The 
justice of this must be manifest to every honest 
man; as,in the present age of indiscriminate 
competition and unlimited facilities for obtain- 
ing credit in the building trade, many unprin- 
cipled men adopt that calling at a venture. In 
confirmation of this, we have only to note that 
of those who take refuge under the Bankruptcy 
Law, the members of the building trades form a 
large proportion—I believe the majority; and 
even how often it occurs that an honest builder, 
from one of two reasons, either to obtain a desir- 
able connexion or from lack of work in hand, 
will send in a tender reduced below the fair 
value of the works, by sacrificing a per-centage 
of the profits regularly conceded to the trade. 

I am one of those architects referred to by 
your correspondent who, in order to meet the 
difficulties and injustice too often arising from 
competition, have for some time past uniformly 
adopted the system of assessing the commission 
upon the average amount of the tenders. 

Your correspondent has only looked upon one 
side of the’ question, whereas it is our painfal 
experience to feel upon the other. The injustice 
and irregularity, “to use no stronger term,” that 
may arise to the architect upon the old system, 
have bcen entirely overlooked by “ X. Y. Z.;” for 
may not equally an unprincipled client arrange 
with a builder whose tender he has no idea of 
accepting, and pledges not to accept, to deliver 
a tender at a ruinously low figure, and thus in 
proportion succeed in reducing the architect’s 
commission upon the works ? 

Again, it will be in the painful experience of 
the profession, that too frequently when a very 
low tender is accepted, the architect’s detective 
duties in watching and protecting his client 
from impositions are greatly increased with less 
remuneration, and which unpleasant duties, 
were a fair value paid for the work, would rarely 
arise. Indeed, may not such a system be con- 
sidered as offering a premium to dishonesty on 
the one part, at the sacrifice of the architect on 
the other part. If competition be considered so 
beneficial and necessary for the interests of the 
client, surely some recompense is due to the 
architect for extra care and trouble in obtaining 
that object. 

It must also be borne in mind that under the 
system of averaging the tenders, should the 
highest price be accepted, the architect’s com- 
mission falls short of that upon the cost of the 
works, and this happens in my experience lately 
to have occurred; so that the benefit of the 


respondent would infer. 
remarkably similar to that mentioned by your 
correspondent, the commission upon the average 
when the lowest of three tenders was accepted, 


upon the accepted one; and this, strangely 
enough, is the only case in my experience in 
which this system of charge has been called in 
question. 

My argument then is, that architects must 
either be paid upon the average amouut of ten- | 
ders, which, with few exceptions, will be found 
to approximate most to the fair value of the 
works; or upon an estimated value, reckoned 
upon a recognised schedule of prices. And I 
maintain that the system of averaging the ten- 
ders, from its being more simple and easy to be | 
understood by the uninitiated, would be by far 
the preferable method. 

I trust your readers will see how necessary it 


is that some authoritative and practical solution | 


should be arrived at by the profession at large; 


2 as suggested by the Royal 


tice to deliver to my clients a scale of charges, a 
copy of which I beg to enclose, thinking you 


letter. Tuomas Harris. 


“SCALE OF PROFESSIONAL CHARGES, 
NEW BUILDINGS, 


the work executed, with the addition of 2} per cent. upon 
the value of any omissions, exclusive of the charge o 





measuring extras and omissions, 
| 


The above commission to include the following :— 


Preliminary sketches. 


Working drawings and specifications sufficient for an 
estimate or contract. 

Detailed drawings and instructions for execution. 

General superintendence of works (exclusive of clerk of 
works). 

Examining and passing the accounts (exclusive of mea- 
suring and making out extras and omissions). 

Furnishing rough estimate by cubing out the contents 
(exclusive of taking out the quantities for the builders 
to form their tenders upon). 

Providing one set of drawings and one set of tracings, 
with duplicate specification ; it being understood that 
the use of these only are paid for, they being the 
architect’s absolute property. 

The commission to be payable half upon the signing of 
the contract or acceptance of the tender, and the remain- 
der on the passing of the accounts. 

All travelling and incidental expenses to be paid in 
addition. 

The above per-centage charges not including services in 
connexion with negotiation for site, nor services inci- 
dental with arrangements consequent upon the failure of 
builders whilst carrying up the works; but all such ser- 
vices to be paid for in addition, according to the time 
employed. 

Alterations made in the drawings after they have been 
prepared to be paid for according to the time occupied 
thereon. 

Should the design have been completed, with plans, ele- 
vations, sections, and specification, ready for estimate, 
and the works not carried into execution, 2 commission 
of 2} per cent. upon the value of the works. If tendered 
for, 3 per cent. 

The charge for services by the day to be three guineas 
for principal, and for clerks according to the nature of 
the work upon which engeged. 

If tenders are procured from more than one builder, 
the per-centage commission is to be reckoned upon the 
average amount of such tenders.” 





COMPETITIONS. 


Sinethwick New Public Hall.—At an adjourned 
committee meeting, on Monday, Mr. R. H.Chance 
presiding, the plans for the new Public Hall were 
again submitted. The plans of Mr. Yeoville 
Thomason, of Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, were 
unanimously accepted. The whole of the archi- 
tects competing stated that it was impossible to 
complete any of the halls for the sum of 2,500/. 
each; and, under these circumstances, it was 
agreed that the committee should increase the 
expenditure to any sum not exceeding 3,0001. 

Wolve rhampton New Town-hal! Buildings.— 
The committee who have been appointed to ex- 
amine the plans of the proposed new corporation 
premises met again on Thursday afternoon, and 
have now left two plans only for future consider- 
ation. 

Derby Slaughter-houses.—The corporation of 
Derby have awarded the premium for the best 
design for slaughter - houses proposed to be 
erected there to Mr. J. Gilbert Marshall, M.A., 
surveyor to the West Ham Local Board of 
Health. 





THE MISCHIEF OF ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


WE often hear invidious comparisons made 
between the style of buildings in Paris, and that 


|in London, and we all know the miserable tene- 
system is not all on one side, as your cor- | 


In another instance, | 


ments the poor are compelled to inhabit. Any 
difficulties put in the way of handsome and large 
buildings undoubtedly contributes to this result. 


| As the law now stands, any one who is rash 
: ;enough in rebuilding to interfere with the pre- | 
amounted to some 25]. more than if assessed | 


vious enjoyment of light and air of his neigh- 


| bours, will be made to pay a heavy penalty for 


his intrusion. 
The Supreme Court of New York, in Parker v. 
Foote,* have declared * that the modern English , 
doctrine on the subject of lights was an anomaly 
in law, and not applicable to the condition of the 


| cities and villages of that country. The injury 


resulting from window views was deemed rather 


| speculative, and not analogous to the case of 


ways, commons, markets, water-courses, &c., | 
where the injury was direct, palpable, and ma- | 
terial; and the same rule of presumption ought | 
not to apply to two classes of cases so essentially 
different.” 


i 


SRE S : : ee eee 
* Kent's Commentaries on American Law, 9th edition. 
1858, Vol. iii., p. 683. 


and in the absence of this it has been my prac- | 
| large towns, are greatly interested in this ques- 
| tion, inasmuch as their property is deprived of 
might deem it worthy of insertion with this|a good portion of its value from its incapacity 
| for having large structures put upon it ; and the 
| public are interested by the anomalous state of 
'the law stopping many improvements which 
| otherwise would be made. 


A commission of 5 per cent. upon the whole value of 





The landowners of London, and, indeed, of all 


There is a large amount of feeling and dissatis- 
faction on this question. Some time since I 


| suggested to a member of the Government that 


| if a commission of inquiry were appointed, much 
| good might result from it. 


W. T. WHire. 


Lights.—Sir : You may remember, under the 
Building Act of 1844, a very useful and salutary 
provision, viz.—that if any one formed or cut 
openings in an external wall, so as to overlook 
the ground of any adjoining occupier, one month’s 
notice remedied the nuisance. As we are now, 
no such clause exists, and I am afraid great diffi- 
culties and complications may arise ; as when an 
adjoining occupier seeks to build, he finds these 
improper casements or lights staring him in the 
face. The difficulty is further augmented by all 
walls being now deemed external, where they 
only divide a building from adjoining ground. 

A SurRvVEYoR. 








KAMPTULICON. 


In reference to Mr. Wm. Burnett’s remarks as 
to decay which had taken place in a wood floor, 
and which had come under his observation, | 
beg to remark that, in a church which had been 
erected five years, the floor of one of the pews 
had been covered with kamptulicon. It had 
been laid down about the time of opening the 
church ; and, at the end of the period referred 
to, a sinking was noticed in the surface of the 
floor; and, on removing the kamptulicon, the 
entire space of the wood flooring, to the exact 
extent of the pew (10 ft. by 3 ft.) was found 
perfectly rotten, and crumbled in the hand when 
removed. The soil on which the church is 
erected is a very dry one. There is a good space ~ 
underneath the flooring, which has a free venti- 
lation throughout; and the flooring close adja- 
cent to the pew referred to, and within an inch 
or two of it, was perfectly sound, dry, and free 
from any appearance of decay; the pew spoken 
of being the only one in the church in which 
kamptulicon was laid. The matter came under 
my immediate notice at the close of last year. 

D. J. H. 





THE EXPLOSION OF GAS, NINE ELMS. 


On Turspay afternoon, as most readers have 
already heard, an explosion occurred at the 
London Gas Company’s Works, Nine Elms, 
which caused a serious loss of life, and destroyed 
much valuable property. The works are situated 
in Nine Elms-lane, close to the workshops of 
the South-Western Railway Company. On the 
eastern side, extending half the length of the 
works, was a range of low one-story build- 
ings, used as workshops by carpenters, black- 
smiths, meter-makers, and also for store-rooms, 
light offices, and counting-houses. On the oppo- 
site side of the yard was a lofty building, used 
as a retort-house. Between these two ranges of 
buildings was a large gasholder, some 150 ft. in 
diameter. Immediately to the south of this was 
a new building, just erected for a meter-house, 
50 ft. in length by 30 ft. in width, with a hand- 
some iron roof. About 100 yards to the south 
was another gasholder of the same dimensions, 
each being calculated to hold 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas. A number of plasterers were en- 
gaged plastering the interior of the new meter- 
1ouse. Suddenly, without the slightest warning 
of danger, the new meter-house became a ruin, 
and the northern gasholder exploded with a roar 
like a salvo of artillery, while a column of lurid 
flame shot high into the air, carrying with it the 
fragments of the iron plate forming the tele- 
scopic portion of the gasometer. 

Vhe southern gas-holder afterwards took fire 
and burnt out, but without further damage. 
Nine of the sufferers are dead, and about twelve 


| seriously injured. 


For more than a quarter of a mile from the gas- 
works, in a south-easterly direction, every house 
and building is more or less damaged, while 
those in the immediate vicinity of the explosion, 
especially in Haward-street, Radley-terrace, and 
Penton-road, are rendered for a time unin- 
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habitable. in the first-named street, the doors | EDINBURGH. 
and windows have been battered in, the tiles torn | ase i 
from the roofs, and the plaster and paper on the A NEW Primitive Methodist Chapel has been 
walls and ceilings completely stripped : in several erected on a vacant piece of ground, in Victoria- 
cases the ceilings have fallen in. _terrace, between the Mechanics’ Library and 
The wav in which the disaster oceurred is not Fisher’s Close, from the design of Messrs. Pater- 
yet understood: perhaps it never will be. It is son & Shiells, architects. The style of the 
thought by some, however, that the gas escaped | edifice is an adaptation of Italian Gothic, and 
into the meter-house, through some damage to forms a pleasing addition to this picturesque 
the governor, and that an explosion there drove part of the city. The basement contains a small 
in the side of the gas-holder, and permitted a house for the resident minister and a school- 
enfficient admixture of air to enable the contents | room, and the church is seated for 480 persons. 
of that to explode also. Another supposition would In the front elevation there is an arched door- 
be, that some defect in the gasholder had allowed way, with a projecting canopy, supported by 
of the entrance of air to it; but this does not foliated brackets, on either side of which are two 
seem so likely. A full inquiry will, of course, light windows, with shafts and plate tracery, 
be made before the Coroner. | above which runs a moulded string course. The 
main gable has three long windows, with a con- 
tinuous carved impost: the centre window is 
‘panelled a third of its height, as the pulpit is 
. -s » one | placed against it. » This window is divided by a 
THE TRADES MOVEMERT. shaft, and has tracery at the upper part: the 
TxF cabinetmakers in the eastern and northern | ther two are left plain. A portion of the 
districts of London are agitating for a rise of church projects over the entrance to Fisher's 
wages 10 per cent. per week, on day and piece Close, forming a small transept, which is lighted 
work, on the ground of increased cost of living. by a shafted window similar to that in the 
They are proceeding with all due respect to their | Centre of the main gable, and this part of the 
employers, some of whom have already granted building is finished by a pierced parapet. The 
the increase. e gable has crocketed skews, is terminated by a 
The Birmingham Journal, a friend to the curved finial, and is flanked by a bell-turret, in 
working-classes, thus narrates a case which has rm of a canopy, supported by four shafts, ter- 
occurred in the building trade at Birmingham :— ™imating in a steep pinnacle, with an iron finial. 
The interior is lighted from the south and east 
sides only; that to the west, against the 





**We think we may safely say that in the whole range 
of our experience, we never came upona more flagrant 


case of trades-union tyranny than that brought under our Mechanics’ Library, is broken up by an arcading | 
notice by Mr. Mault, the secretary to the Genera! corresponding to the windows on the opposite | 
side. There is a gallery at the north end, and | 
chooses to sublet Congleton work which union men re- . One in the projecting portion or transept, which | 


Builders” Association, in a letter which appeared in last 
Wednesday’s Daily Post. Because a master-builder 


fuse to do, he is threatened with a withdrawal of the may be used for an organ. The roof is waggon- 
Ci sons ary b , , ; nd 2. «A ° me os 
8c ciety masons from eve ry building he has in hand. Be shaped, with moulded ribs, and the pulpit and 
cause he is driven to employ men who are not masons to ees 
sssist him in setting stone at one of these buildings, he is benches are of deal and plain in character. 
peremptorily ordered to discharge those men. Because, The Caledonian Railway Company have been 
as a last resource, he turns up his sleeves, puts on his making large purchases of property at the north 
apron, and begins setting stone himself, he is told that) d of the Lothi ait Gar then ‘fearon 
** proseedings will be taken to shelf his work for one, tow, en ot the Lothian-road, or 1€ | arpose of erect- 
or three years, as the society may deside.” The ‘‘walsall ing a new and commodious station. Among 
lodge of oprative masons” have, as it seems to us, other buildings, St. George’s Free Church isto be 
achieved the unenviable distinction of inventing an en- Nemnalitaad i A tBAlas eoeuieell in Mee 
tirely new method of trades-union tyranny. At Cradley C€molished, and a new building erected in the 
unionists cut the bellows of obnoxious employers. At neighbourhood, at a cost of 25,0007. The loss of 
field they blow them up. It was reserved for Walsall 4 *hurch ig ne ‘ iti 
She ; seradeg, — 1 the present church is not to be lamented, as it is 
to prevent them doing their work themselves. And ae . f de 2 wun 
Walsall has done it; thereby putting more discredit ® Very poor Specimen of modern sorman. a 
upon unionism than all the efforts of past years to fix it When such improvements are in progress in 
upon an intelligent basis are likely to balance in the this neighbourhood, it is to be hoped the heritors 


ind ") ose vains 0 is le 10ve 18 , i i i 
pom ed those against whom this latest movement is | of §+ Cuthbert’s, the wealthiest parish in the 


| city, may see the propriety of erecting a new) 


The strike of the timber-yard labourers at church in place of the unsightly barn which 
West Hartlepool has ended in the men resuming they built about fifty years ago, and which is so 
work at 1s. below their former wages, instead of preat an eyesore in the beautiful valley of the 
1s. advance, for which they turned out. Nor’ Loch. 

The Dumbarton joiners’ strike, after nine or ‘The new Sheriff Courts and the Theatre Royal 
ten weeks’ duration, is now virtually at an end, | gre approaching completion. 
the whole of the joiners, with the exeeption of 7 
half-a-score who still hold out, having obtained 
work elsewhere, or resumed within the last few , 
days, on the masters’ terms. This strike is said | alas . a ESS 
to have done much harm to the town, as, in con- | CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
sequence of the backward state of the joiners’) —Wasthourne.—The foundation stone of the new 
work, a large number of carpenters, riveters, church of St. Saviour has been laid, the erec- 
and other workmen had to be paid off. | tion of which has been commenced in the open 








| space fronting South-terrace. The church, which | 





| will be in the Gothic style, is from designs by 
| Mr. G. E. Street, of London. The material to be 


WHO WILL BUILD AT HANLEY ? | employed is red brick, with Bath stone dressings. 
eg Mr. Peerless, builder, of this town, is the con- 


-Se y. of your readers assist the unfortunate tractor for the work. The site has been pre- 
inhabitants of a large and important manufacturing town |. " . 13 rae 
to obtain a decent roof under which they mey shelter sented by the Duke of Devonshire, and nog - 
themselves? I am an inhabitant of Hanley, the chief understood that the cost of the building will be 
town of the Staffordshire potteries,—a town containing, defrayed by the father of the Rev. R. Whelpton. 
at present, about 40,000 inhabitants. You will hardly 
believe that, in this place, there is not at the present time . 
single private house of a rental over 201. a year to be has been re-opened after restoration, and an ad- 
nell. ao is one ander goonies, ant whi may possibly ditional piece of ground lately added to the 
not be taken, at 70/. a year; and that is the only one in york > i i 

the town vacant. It is = matter of the utmost difficalty churchyard. The work of restoration includes a 
to obtain houses of a respectable kind, with five or six New roof to the chancel. The walls have been 


bed-rooms and two or three reception-rooms. Every partially rebuilt, and new windows inserted. A 


such house is eagerly sought for, and let generally before : ; ark’ 
itis vacant. There is not in all Hanley a dude vow of large stack of pulpit, reading, and clerk's desks, 


middle-class private houses such as professional men can together with the whole of the square pews, also 
inhabit. Generally speaking, all the good houses have the west gallery, have been removed. The nave 


been built by manufacturers or wealthy tradespeople for 2 . x 
themaghves, and either they or thelr - ct alee and aisles are reseated with open benches, the 


them. The remaining houses consist of cottages, and “esign being taken from an old seat found be- 
miserable little morsels of would-be respectable houses, neath one of the pews. The chancel has been 


with two parlours, a kitchen, a pantry or washhouse, and | fio i , 
dub ar ilavlabteees. ‘Whe Recees axe one oF then fitted with oak stall seats and subsellw, the 


large enough to swing a cat in with any comfort, and are ®2nCtuary being enclosed by a rail of iron and 
horribly cold and draughty. Iam reduced to the neces-| wood, the sedilia occupying the south side. The 


sity of taking two houses, one next to the other. Another . ai 

medical man in the town is in the same predicament, I foors throughout are renewed and aroun tn 
have been for three years looking out for a decent house, Pattern. The steps to the chancel and com- 
and have never been in time to get one. 'munion, of which there are five, consist of Port- 


Surely it might answer the purpose of some of the ic ti i 
London builders to come down here and build us a street land stone treads and encaustic tile risers, the 


houses. Every one says they would be taken floors to the communion and foot pace being 
ore a roof was put on. Land is cheap; clay can often partly glazed and of richer colours than the 


be got from the foundations sufficient to build the h . i Q j 
wi, cause aadtomartiin ts Genkes ehouse others. The pulpit stands in the south-east 


Our ery is, Come over and help us, and we will pay you | angle of the nave, the steps and lower part being 
well. Vox CLamanris 1x Desznro. | of stone, the upper portion of carved oak. The 


Otham (Kent).—The parish church of Otham | 
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lectern is also of oak. The cost of the restora. 
tion is about 1,0001., mainly contributed by the 
rector, the Rev. Tatton Brockman. The work 
has been carried out from the design, and under 
the superintendence, of Mr. R. Wheeler, of 
Brenchley, the builder being Mr. Vaughan, of 
Maidstone, 

Broad Somerford (Wilts).—The church of thig 
parish has been restored and re-opened. The 
work, under the care of Mr. Hakewill, has been 
going on through the summer, and is not yet 
completed. The east window is of stained 
glass, by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud ; the span. 
drels filled with angels and cherubs (the church 
being dedicated in the names of St. Michael and 
All Angels) ; and the four lights with the follow. 
ing eight subjects:—Abovée the transom, Our 
Lord blessing Children ; Our Lord carrying His 
Cross; Our Lord celebrating the Eucharist, 
standing; and St. Michael vanquishing the 
Dragon. Below the transom, The Sacrifice of 
Abel, portraying Faith; the Death of St. Ste. 
phen, Hope; the Widows showing the Coats 
which Dorcas made, Charity; and Augustine, 
bearing the Mission-flag charged with Doves, 
and preaching the Gospel to the Saxons. The 
removal of the plaster ceilings revealed the old 
saddle-back roof in good preservation, as did 
that of the galleries and other obstructions, the 
western arch and window of the tower. The 
roof of the chancel is panelled, the panels 
| coloured in chrome, the ribs and bosses being 
|picked out in gold, blue, red, and white. A 
| vestry is provided by the old entrance to the 
rood-loft in the south wall. The floor is paved 
in tiles of black and red, lozengewise. 

Ridgehill (Winford).—The Festival of St. 
Luke was observed in the parish of Winford by 
the opening of a new chapel or school church, 
' dedicated to St. James. The rector, the Rev. 
|Henry Tripp, gave a site and 2001. The little 
church is in the Early English style, with two 
lancet windows at the west, and a triplet of lan- 
cets at the east end. The roofs are overhang- 
ing and defined by barge boards, and surmounted 
by a tapering bell-turret. The church is built 
of stone. The roof is open, and constructed 
upon a patented principle. The benches are of 
stained wood, some being of Lichfield Cathedral 
pattern, others copied from those at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn. There are Gothic fittings, choir-stalls, 
desk, lectern, and simple pulpit on one side of 
the communion-rails. 

Templecombe.—The church of St. Mary, Abbas 
Combe, generally called Temple Combe, has 
been re-opened for public worship, having under- 
gone a renovation and repair. The total cost of 

|repairing the church is 1,3091. 38. 4d. Addi- 
tional accommodation has been obtained by re- 
building the north aisle, which was erected 
jabout thirty-five years ago, and by somewhat 
| Widening the chancel. All trace of the east, 
, west, and south transept windows had been ob- 
literated, and new windows were necessary. In 
| these, tracery of the style of the earlier Perpen- 
dicular of the beginning of the fifteenth century 
has been used, but those of the new north aisle 
have been assimilated to the later Gothic archi- 
tecture of the church. In the interior the row 
| of pillars and arches which were put up, to form 
a north aisle some thirty-five years ago, have 
| been retained, but the aisle itself is entirely new. 
| The gallery has been removed, and the organ 
placed on the floor at the east end of this aisle, 
at which end there is also a vestry. The roof of 
| the nave, which had become very much dilapi- 
| dated, has been strengthened and restored with- 
out removing any of the old timbers. It was 
found impossible, however, to retain the roof of 
the transept or chancel. The church has been 
reseated throughout : the seats in the chancel are 
oak, the rest of stained deal, with the exception 
of eight or ten old oak seats of the seventeenth 
century in the nave, which have been restored. 
At the east end a stained-glass window, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, has been inserted as 4 
memorial of the late rector. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. R. Reynolds, of Weymouth. 

Gloucester.—Improvements are being effecte 
at St. Mary de Lode Church, and at Christ 
Church, Spa. St. Mary’s has been re-opened; 
the pews have been replaced by open seats 0! 
stained deal. Additional accommodation for 11+ 
persons has been gained. The reseating has 
been carried out by Messrs. Eassie. The orga? 
has been rebuilt and enlarged by Messrs. W il- 
liams & Son, of Cheltenham. The low chancel 
arch prevented the placing of the organ near the 
chancel, and it has been re-erected in the west- 
ern gallery. The walls have been coloured, and 
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ventilators have been inserted in the roof by 
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Mr. J. Clark, of Kingsholm. The portion of the 
chancel inside the altar-rail was recently laid 
with enamelled tiles, ofa beautiful design. The 
chancel has now been further improved. The 
total cost of the works has been about 3301. The 
chancel of Christ Church has been extended, 
and north and south aisles have been added, in 
the former of which a new organ, now in the 
course of being built, is proposed to be placed. 
A new vestry has been erected, and other alte- 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bristol.—A new chapel has just been com- 
menced by the Wesleyan body, at Redland. It 
is proposed to accommodate about 800 people. 
It has a basement in which are placed schools 
and class-rooms, as well as also rooms for chapel 
keeper. It is in the Decorated Gothic style, 
with slightly French detail. The materials will 
be sandstone, obtained by excavating for base- 





rations have been effected. About 150 free seats | ment, and freestone dressings. The architect is 
have been provided, additional room has been | Mr. Samuel Hancorn, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
obtained for the Sunday school children, and | whose design was selected in a limited compe- 
other accommodation secured. The total cost of tition. The contractors are Messrs. Eastabrook 


the works amounts to upwards of 5001., exclusive 
of the cost of the new vestry, which has been 
built at the sole expense of a member of the 
congregation, and exclusive of the structural 
part of the chancel, which has been carried out 
by Mr. David Wingate, another member of the 
congregation, at his own expense. 

Yeovil.—Lufton Church, near this town, has 
been re-opened. The new building has been 
erected on the site of the old church, which was 
in the Decorated style of about 1250. It has 
been slightly enlarged, but is built in the style 
of the same period by Mr. Davis, of Langport, 
builder, under the superintendence of Mr. B. 
Ferrey, of London. The church has been re- 
stored principally at the cost of Mr. J. J. Far- 
quharson and Mr. E. Newman. During the 
course of the rebuilding a stone coffin, contain- 
ing human remains, was found built into the 
north wall. This relic has been replaced. 

Pencombe.—The church of St. John, Pencombe, 
which has been entirely rebuilt, has again been 
opened for divine service. The edifice has been 
built after the model of the old one, and it con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, sanctuary apse, organ- 
chamber, and vestry, and a south-east tower and 
a south porch. The style is Transitional Nor- 
man, of the continental type. The structure is 
built of native stone, with Griershill stone dress- 
ings throughout the exterior; and the interior is 
lined with freestone ashlaring, banded with grey 
stone. The roofs are open and boarded, lined 
with felt, and covered with Pembrokeshire slates. 
The floors of the chancel and sanctuary are laid 
with encaustic tiles, from the manufactory of 
Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine ; and the chancel is 
fitted with some carved stalls for the clergy and 
choir, this latter work being executed by Mr. 
Meyrick, of Hereford. The nave is fitted with 
open benches of stained deal, which will seat 
about 300 people. The whole of the work of the 
church has been carried out according to designs 
prepared by, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, the diocesan architect. 
Owing to the failure of the builder in the first 
instance, the cost of rebuilding the church has 
amounted to 3,2321., or about 1,000/. more than 
the original contract price. 

Llandyssil.—The new church here has been 
consecrated. The edifice isin the Early English 
style of thirteenth century. The nave is 67 ft. 
by 22 ft. 6 in.; the north aisle 60 ft. by 11 ft., 
separated by arcade arches, intermixed with red 
and white Grinshill stone, springing from polished 
granite columns ; the chancel 27 ft. by 18 ft., and 
the vestry and organ-chamber 17 ft. by 11 ft. 
The tower and spire are 95 ft. high. The roof 
is open-timbered red Dantzic, stained and var- 
nished, covered with Aberllefeny and Carnarvon 


& Son. 

Rochdale. — The United Methodist Free 
Churches have opened a new chapel in Castle- 
mere. 
style, is of brick and stone. The entrance is an 
arcade of three arches, with four columns and 
| two pilasters, having composite capitals: above 

the entrance is another arcade of windows, the 
arches being supported on shafts with composite 
capitals; and decorative stonework in the tym- 
panum of the pediment crowns the central 
| arcades, whilst string-courses and cornices, 
uniting with the stone corners, give complete- 
ness to the front. Under the chapel, and as large 
in area, is a schoolroom; and there are several 
vestries and other rooms. The architects were 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts, of Oldham. 

Charlestown (Salford).—A new chapel for the 
Independents has been opened here. The prin- 


cipal entrance is from the front, through a door- | 
way under the tower which stands at the north- | 
There is another 


east corner of the chapel. 
from Trentham-street, through a porch. En- 
trances are also provided to the vestries in the 
rear, and these will serve for exit when required. 
The plan of the structure is rectangular, the 
internal dimensions being 74 ft. by 42 ft., and 
the roof is of single span, divided longitudinally 


into six bays by principal timbers or trusses of 


| hammer-beam construction. The interior is not 
open to the ridge, but an inner ceiling is pro- 
vided, with sloping sides. The seats on the 
ground-floor accommodate 410 adults. There is 
also an end gallery which similarly accommo- 
dates 140 adults. The constructional timbers of 
this gallery appear below the ceiling, and are 
stained and varnished. The tower is not yet 
completed. It is carried up to a level above the 
slope of the main roof, and covered with a tem- 
porary roof. When finished with the intended 
spire, the total height will be 100 ft. Exter- 
nally, the walls of the building are faced with 
Yorkshire parpoints, dressed, and the jambs, 
quoins, and other features are of Yorkshire stone. 


The mullions and tracery of the windows are of 


Bath stone. The style of the structure is Early 
Decorated. The architects, under whose super- 
intendence all the works have been executed, 
are Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, of Manchester. The 
general contractors for the building were Messrs. 
Statham & Sons, of Pendleton. Mr. Toulson, of 
Charlestown, has laid in the gas-piping; and 
the gas-fittings have been supplied by Mr. 
Dovey, of Manchester. The quarry lead lights 
in the windows are from Messrs. Edmundson & 
Son; and the carving to the stonework has been 
executed by Mr. Gregg, of Manchester. The 
building is warmed by Messrs. Haden’s warm- 
air apparatus. The total cost will be 3,400. 


mixed slates, and ornamental Staffordshire ridge, | 


and there are crosses at the angles. 


The in-| 





ternal arrangements are on the open-seat prin- | 


ciple. The nave floor is of Staffordshire tiles, in 
ornamental design, with heating arrangements 
underneath. The chancel-stalls are yellow pine- 
stained and varnished, and the flooring is done 
with Maw’s encaustic tiles. The stained-glass 
window has for its subject “ The Crucifixion.” 
There is a peal of five bells, the old ones having 
been re-cast, and two additional ones added, by 
Mr. George Mears, of London. The walls of the 
church are built of the local quarry stone, 
dressed, laid in squares and even courses. The 
dressings of the doors, windows, quoins, spire, 
&e., are of white Grinshill freestone. The 
carvings are in the French style of Gothic 
foliage. The architect was Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of 
London ; the contractors were Messrs. Chester & 
Co., of Liverpool; and the clerk of the works 
was Mr. Garland. The reredos and font were 


| Books Recerbed. 
| 
{ * 
| TUustrations of the New Palace of Westminster 
| (Sir Charles Barry, Architect). From Draw- 
| ings by Epwarp N. Hotes, Architect. 
Second Series. London, Warrington & Co. 
| 1865. 


In continuation of a former volume, Mr. Holmes 
gives sixteen plates, partly lithographs, partly 
outline engravings, with a few woodcuts and 
some brief descriptions. The engravings, very 
clear and useful, illustrate the Victoria Tower, 
the Central Tower, and the Clock Tower; the 
lithographs show the Peers’ Entrance, the Royal 
Staircase, the Royal Gallery, the Commons’ 
| Lobby, the House of Commons, and some other 


} 


Externally, the new building, Italian in | 


Mliseellanen, 


THe SovutH-Eastern Inpustriat ExHisitioy, 
At Greenwich Hospitat.—The ceremony of 
opening this exhibition, which, by permission of 
the Admiralty, is being held at Greenwich Hos- 
pital, took place on Saturday afternoon last, in 
the Painted Hall of that building, in the presence 
of a large company, amongst whom were many 
of the most influential inhabitants of the district. 
Viscount Sydney, K.C.B., Lord-lieutenant of 
Kent, presided on the occasion. 


Heston Cuvurcu.—With the exception of the 
eastern wall containing the windows of the 
double chancel, the whole of the body of the 
interesting old church of Heston has been 
levelled to the ground. Apparently it is to be 
|extended laterally, as appears by the excava- 
| tions on the north and south sides of the original 
| building. This has enforced the removal from 
the graves of the remains of mortality there in- 
terred to a further corner of the churchyard. 


Proposed NationaL Memortat to Lorp Pate 
MERSTON.—On Wednesday evening a preliminary 
meeting was held at the School-room, James- 
| street, Bedford-row, for the purpose of taking 
steps to raise a national memorial in memory of 
| the late lamented Premier. It was unanimously 
resolved,—“ That the eminent services of Lord 
| Palmerston for upwards of fifty years entitles 
him to the thanks of the country by the esta- 
blishment of a lasting testimonial to his memory. 
That the vestry of St. James’s, Piccadilly, be 
requested to grant the use of the vestry-hall for 
|a@ meeting of the friends of the late lamented 
Premier, and this meeting resolves itself inte a 
committee for carrying out this resolution.” 


} 





; 
| 


| Timper or AustRALIA.—The Inquirer, Western 
Australia, says,— It is perhaps of no very great 
moment to the persons immediately concerned in 
the transaction, that an engagement should have 
been entered inte to deliver on board a ship, at 
Freemantle, 600 loads of mahogany sleepers, for 
an Indian railway, at 31. 13s. 6d. per load; for 
the mere facts are, we presume, that the timber 
is to be had at the price, and that it is suitable 
for the intended purpose ; nor, if the matter 
merely rested with the buyers and sellers, would 
it be worth notice otherwise than as a mere 
topic of the day. But, in truth, it concerns the 
whole colony to know that millions of acres in 
its vast area produce a timber which no other 
part of the world produces; and because it is 
virtually indestructible by white ant and sea- 
worm, people will take the trouble to come here 
and buy it. It is no novelty to us to be told 
that our timber is good, or that if it can be sup- 
plied at a certain price there will be a demand 
for it; the same is said of everything under the 
sun which may be comprehended under the 
general designation of ‘raw material ;’ but it 
does so happen that our colony is the only part 
of the world where this commodity exists, and 
where the supply is virtually inexhaustible.” 


| Sream Cranes aT Borpgaux.—At a meeting 
| of the Institution of Civil Engineers of France, 
| held last month, a paper was read by M. Maldant, 
/On the Use of Steam Cranes at the Port of 
In July, 1863, the Bordeaux Cham- 


| Bordeaux.” 
ber of Commerce advertised for tenders for the 
right of loading and discharging vessels at that 
port, by means of apparatus to be supplied by 
| the contractors. Fourteen or fifteen plans were 
sent in from France and England, based on the 
application of water-power and of steam, for the 
purpose. Under the advice of the consulting 
| engineers, however, and after an examination 
| which lasted almost a whole year, all the plans 
submitted were put aside, and it has now been 
'decided simply to extend the application of 
| steam to all the cranes of the port, in accordance 
with the experience that has been derived from 
| four of these cranes during seven years past. It 
‘is found that the average daily expenses of a 
|1}-ton steam-crane (1,500 kilogrammes), of 
|2-horse power, employed in the ordinary dis- 
| charging of a merchant ship alongside the quay, 
jare 12 fr. 80c., or 10s. 24d. per day. If the 
| work of one man turning a winch be taken 
‘equal to 6 kilogram-métres per second (2,577 





done by Mr. Sansom and Messrs. Burke & Co.,| parts of the edifice. These are scarcely so satis- | foot-pounds per minute), a machine of 2-horse 


of London ; the pulpit by Mr. Dodson, of Shrews- 
bury; the eagle, by Messrs. Rattee & Co., of 
Cambridge; the east window by Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, of London; the stone-cutting by 
Mr. Stockdale, of Liverpool; and the wood- 
carving by Messrs. Cox & Son, of London, 


an interesting memorial of the remarkable 
building it illustrates. 


| factory as the engravings, several of them being power will perform as much lifting work as 
‘heavy and without effect. We would except | twenty-five men, or about the same work as six 
‘from this objection the view of the House of | hand-cranes worked by four men each. In the 
| Commons’ Lobby. The book, as a whole, forms | presence of such manifestly satisfactory results, 


| it is difficult to understand why the use of steam 
| cranes is not more general, 
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Assistinc Nature.—A Swiss invention has 
been introduced to aid bees in the formation of 
their comb. Narrow sheets of wax are imprinted 
by machinery so as exactly to represent the 
dividing wall of comb between the cells. These 
strips are attached to the top of the empty hive, 
before the new swarm is put in, thus enabling the 
bees to go immediately to work, and also guiding 
them in making the sheets of comb in the proper 
direction. 


Hovses ron THE Poor.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
says:— A movement is on foot for building | 
houses for poor people in Westminster. It is 
said that 2,000 persons were turned ont to make 
room for the new Foreign Office, and now the 
Metropolitan Union Railway will turn out 821 
more. They are of all classes of artisans, but all 
poor and all pressed by a special difficulty aris- 
ing from the geographical position of West- 
minster. If they cannot get rooms near their 





old localities, they must wander far afield, either 

crossing the river, or the parks, or Whitehall, | 
thus in many instances loging their occupations, | 
and, in all, seriously increasing the day’s work. | 
The Marquis, whose vast property is so greatly | 
benefited by these improvements, should look to 

this. 


GLASS-BLOWING, in its simpler adaptations, is 
very easy of acquirement, and capable of affording 
much recreation at a small expense. Even cold 
glass may be worked with a facility known to 
few. It may be drilled in holes very easily, the 
only implement needed being a common watch- 
maker's drill-stock. A steel drill of good quality, 
well hardened, will do the business perfectly ; 
and even if the edge of the tool should give 
way before the hole is pierced through, a little 
emery powder and oil will remove every difficulty ; 
or, with the help of these, the hole may be bored 
with a copper drill. Not only so,—glass may 
even be turned in a lathe. Any amateur turner 
who has operated on either of the metals may 
chuck a piece of glass in his lathe, and turn it 
with the same tools and in the same way as he 
would a piece of steel, only taking care to keep 
the chips from his eyes. 


Tue AsskMBLy - Rooms, Batu. — This grand 


St. Luke’s New Vestry Hatt. — The founda- 
tion stone of this new hall has been laid on the 
site which adjoins the workhouse in the City- 
road. The architects are Mr. William Christie 
and Mr. F. Warburton Stent. 


Tue Penzance Beits.—Eight new bells, cast 
by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, have been 
just placed in the tower of St. Mary’s, Penzance. 
The committee engaged the celebrated Amateur 
Band of Change Ringers from Woolwich, mem- 
bers of the London and Cumberland Societies of 
College Youths, to open the peal on the 3lst 
October. 

INAUGURATION OF A ScHoon oF ScrENCE AND 
Art in Satispury.—A numerous and influential 
meeting of the inhabitants of Salisbury and the 
neighbourhood has been held in the Council 
Chamber of that city, for the purpose of inau- 
gurating a local school of Science and Art in 
connexion with the Government Department of 
Science and Art. The Bishop of Salisbury pre- 
sided. The Bishop observed that the principal 
object of the school would be to afford to the 
working man the means of raising himself to 
that position to which his talents entitled him. 
The school will be under the direction of*Mr. 
Thurlow Short. 


BirMIncHAM Art ror Eocypt.—A large and 
important order for the decoration of a yacht 
for the Viceroy of Egypt, which is being built by 
Messrs. Samuda, of London, has just been com- 
pleted by Messrs. Bettridge & Co., of the Papier 
Maché and Japan Works, Birmingham. The 





Tae City Gas Movement. — At a recenj 
meeting of the London Court of Common Counc 
it was resolved to take immediate steps to give 
the usual notices, with a view to an application 
being made to Parliament, next session, to 
enable the citizens of London to take the supply 
of gas into their own hands. 


THe Leeps Waterworks ConTracts.—lIn the 
contracts let by the Waterworks Committee of 
the Leeds Town Council for 2,588 tons of iron 
pipes, a French firm contracted within 41. of 
the lowest tender. Their estimate was 13,6091., 
and the contract was let for 13,6051. — Leeds 
Mercury. 


Cas-rarE Inpicator.—At the Birmingham 
Industrial Exhibition, the first prize, of the value 
of 251., has been awarded to Mr. Peter Gaskell, 
inventor and patentee of a cab-indicator, which 
shows the distance the cab goes, and the amount 
the passengers have to pay. Two of them are 
said to have been in use about eight months, 
and have proved a protection to the proprietor, 


Cocks aNp BELts.—The following are among 
the turret-clocks recently erected by Mr. W. H. 
Hughes, of Ludgate-hill:—For Mr. Guinness, 
M.P., Dublin (for St. Patrick’s Cathedral), brass 
turret-clock, showing time on two 8-ft. dials, 
striking the hours on 36 cwt. bell, and playing 
four tunes during the twenty-four hours ; for the 
Government of St. Kitt’s, West Indies, brass 
village-clock, showing time on one 3-ft. dial, and 
striking hours on 6 cwt. bell ; for the magistrates, 





only instructions received beyond the order, 
were, that the decorations must be of the finest | 
possible character, without regard to cost. The 
decorations consist of painted panels, that are | 
oval, circular, and square; and a number of 
large and smal] pearl and gold shells; and they 
are intended for the upper and lower saloons of 
the vessel. There are twenty-six ovals for the 
lower saloon, on all of which are painted flowers. 
Those flowers that are transparent in colours, 
such as the tulip, iris, and convolvulus, are 


&c., Rutherglen, near Glasgow, turret-clock, 
showing time on four 6-ft. dials for illumination, 
striking hours on 16 ewt. bell, and chiming the 
four quarters on four bells (for Rutherglen new 
town-hall). 


SEWAGE IN THE DON: PROPOSED OUTPALL 


| Drain.—The committee appointed by the town 


council of Sheffield to take into consideration 
the drainage question, not only as it affects 
Sheftield, but also the valley of the Don, are 
taking steps to secure the co-operation of other 
towns interested. The most feasible scheme is 





painted on inlaid pear]; those that are of opaque, 
such as the rose, cactus, and camellia, are painted | 
simply. Then there are flowers which unite the | 


said to be the construction of drains by which 
the sewage of Sheffield, Rotherham, Doncaster, 


suite of rooms has been undergoing considerable two processes, such as the geranium and colum- | and other places in the valley of the Don, should 


alteration and renovation. The work of de- 
corating the principal rooms was entrusted to 
Messrs. Green & King, of London, artist decora- 
tors. The proprietors have widened the entrance 
doors, as well as several in the interior of the 
building, and given additional light to the pas- 
sages. The cloak rooms have also been re- 
arranged. The vestibule walls are coloured a 
subdued Pompeian red, and relieved by the full 
Etruscan buff of the columns, the bases being 
black, while the entablature and cove which 
these support, and the lantern above, are en- 
riched with light and delicate colour. In the 
tea-room, a portion of the old plaster ornaments 
of the ceiling has been removed, and four bands 
of colour are drawn right through the cove and 
across the ceiling. The various panels between 
these are treated with red lines and scrolls on a 
blueish-grey ground, the plaster being coloured 
to harmonise with the other portions of the work. 
The walls are coloured green, and the columns 
light ochre, with white capitals and bases. The 
niches are painted a deep Indian red, and the wall 
spaces immediately above them are enlivened 
with colour. The treatment of the octagon is 
more sombre than that of any in the suite. The 
prevailing tint of the ceiling is a light buff, which 
is warmed and relieved by ornamental panelling | 
in red, with a little pale blue; the main lines of | 
this converge towards a rosette of brilliant colour | 


in the centre of the ceiling. The card-room re- | 
mains as painted last year, a rose pink, by a local | 
painter. As to the ball-room, it was part of | 


bine. Mahrousse, or the Bride of the Hill, is to | 
be the name of the yacht. 


| 


New Cxvurcues in Liverpoort.—tThe following | 
are mentioned as amongst the donors of new} 
churches: — Mr. Thomas D. Anderson com- | 
menced, about two months since, a church in| 
Liverpool, at his sole expense; the cost will be 
between 8,000]. and 10,0007. Mr. J. P. Maither 
has begun a church at Bootle, at the request of 
a daughter, lately deceased, the cost of which 
will scarcely be less than 8,0001. : for this church 
the Earl of Derby has given the land. Mr. 
William Peck is about to erect a church, at his 
own expense, in the district of St. John the 
Baptist : the cost will be from 5,0001. to 6,0001., ex- 
clusive of the land, which will increase the amount 
by at least 1,3007. Mr. James Tyrer, a Liverpool 
merchant, has already nearly finished, at his 
own expense, a church near the Stratford Rail- 
way Station, for the benefit of the railway 
porters and servants; the cost of the whole, 
including land, church, endowment, parsonage- 
house, and schools, will amount to at least 
12,0001. Mr. W. Preston, late mayor of Liver- 
pool, is about to build a church, at his own 
expense, in one of the crowded districts of | 
Liverpool. 


Worcester CATHEDRAL OrnGan.—Another con- 
sultation with respect to the site of the cathe- 
dral organ has taken place, and we understand 
that the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley has given his 





opinion that the best place for the instrument 


Messrs. Green & King’s original proposition to| would be the chapel on the south side of the 
remove the plaster ornaments on the ceiling and | choir, formerly used as a vestry, and recently | with its population of 12,000 persons, Mr. Men- 
to substitute for them a painted decoration in| restored and thrown open; but in that case an|zies said he proposed to separate the sewag? 


the Italian style. The proprietors, however, de- 
cided to retain the ornaments, which have been 
treated in light tones on a ground of light blue: 
this colour is carried down into the cove, where 
it is thickly studded with gold coloured stars. 
The columns which support the entablature are 
treated as statuary marble, the caps being etched 
with gold, and the festoons between them white 
on a pale-blue ground. The spaces between the 
columns are painted with Arabesque ornaments, 
the niches containing the figures being finished a 
light Pompeian red. The walls are divided into 
panels, filled with stencil work in imitation of 
amber satin damask. The dado beneath is 
finished in a kind of dead grey buff, to set off the 
dresses of the visitors. 


additional chamber for the reception of some 
portions of the organ would have to be erected 
outside the east end of the said chapel. The 
Worcester Herald says,—“ It is felt that wherever 
the instrament may be placed some sacrifice 
must be made, nor would the site proposed by 
Sir Gore Ouseley be free from that objection, 
inasmuch as the architectural proportions of the 
chapel in question have been brought out to fine 
effect, and are now an object of admiration ; 
yet, with the exception of the great south tran- 
sept, which we still maintain to be by far the 
best position for the organ, the aforesaid chapel 
may be the most fitting site, as the instrument 
would there hide less of the beauties of the 








cathedral than anywhere else.” 


be diverted and then utilized. The plan was 
submitted to Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., who expressed 
a favourable opinion upon it. Alderman Web- 
ster invited the town council of Doncaster to 
co-operate with the authorities at Sheffield. The 
preliminary cost, he apprehended, would not ex- 
ceed from 3001. to 500l., upon a survey made 
either by Mr. Rawlinson or Mr. Bacon. A reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted to join Sheffield 


| in the project, so far as the preliminary proceed- 


ings were concerned, on the understanding that 
the share or proportion should not exceed 100), 
The pollution of the Don has long been a source 
of unmitigated evil, productive of fevers and 
epidemics of the most serious character. 


Tur Sewace or Winpsor. — An adjourned 
meeting of the Local Board of Health has been 
held, for the purpose of hearing Mr. Menzies’ 
explanation of his proposed plan for the improve- 
ment of the drainage system of the Royal borough, 
and alteration of the sewage, which at present is 
carried by means of a main sewer passing through 
the Home Park, near Frogmore House, into the 
Thames, at a spot but a short distance from the 
new Albert Bridge. Mr. Menzies (acting as sur- 


| veyor to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests) 
| stated that he attended the Board in order to lay 


before them a rough draft of the report which he 
had prepared to be submitted to the Rivers Com- 
mission and Commissioners of Land Revenue 
with reference to his scheme. Having described 
the condition of the river in consequence of the 
amount of filth drained into it from Windsor, 


from the rainfall, and apply the former to the 
surface of the land. He was not then prepare 
to say what the expense of the proposed altera- 
tion would be, or by whom the sewage would be 
bought. With regard to the position of the land 
where the sewage could be applied, there were 
three or four localities to choose from. It would 
be best to take it to Old Windsor, on the other 
side of the Home Park, and apply the sewage ' 
the land between the Thames and the New Cut, 
or on some adjacent farm. The Board consent ‘ 
to proceed to Broadmoor in the course of the 
week, to inspect and examine the system om: 
and, having adjourned, its members proceede@, 
with Mr. Menzies, to the Home Park, to examine 
the state of matters complained of. 
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Hocartnu’s Toms.—The inscriptions on the 


POINT.—We are requested to state that this | Tomb of Hogarth, in Gheswick Churchyard, are 
chapel was commenced in 1861, not 1851, as| incised, and have been filled in with gilding or 


misprinted. 


Eeress rrom Pusiic Buitpincs 1N Moscow.— 
It has been ordered at Moscow that in all public 
buildings the doors of the main entrances shall 
open outwards instead of, as hitherto, inwards. | 
This arrangement is to enable people to have_ 
free egress in the event of any accident or panic 
occurring. 


| colour ; 
| literated, that they can no longer be read. 


so much ob- 


A 


but these have become 


| very trifling expenditure would renew them, as 


THE ProposED RaiLWaY BRIDGE ACROSS THE | 


HumBer.—The promoters are taking active steps 
to carry out the arrangements. An engineer 
has been consulted; and, after a survey of the 


site, which is between Barton and Hessle, he has | 


produced a design of the proposed structure. The | 


bridge, which is to be built on piers, will be a 
mile in length, whilst the land approaches to it, 
consisting of arched viaducts, will be three- 
quarters of a mile. The promoters have framed 
a bill to bring before Parliament in the next 
session. 


THE Besseuer Procrss.—This process for the 
manufacture of rails is being adopted at Dowlais. 
Experiments are being made with the view of 
trying the durability of rails coated only with 
Bessemer steel, and not made entirely of that 
metal. Ifthis can be successfully carried out, 
there will be a great saving effected in price, for 
the cost will be but little more (perhaps 21. to 
31. per ton) than for ordinary iron rails. As a 
proof of the superiority of Bessemer steel rails, 
it has been stated that on the South-Eastern 
Railway a steel rail was laid down opposite an 
iron one, and the latter had to be replaced 
twelve times before the steel rail was worn out. 


Fatt or Houses IN Bertin—Tutrty Peorie 
Kititep.—A large house, in Wasserthow Strasse 
almost entirely new, and occupied by more than 
sixty persons, has fallen to the ground. The 
latest accounts mention that nineteen corpses 
had been taken from the ruins, with thirty-one 
persons more or less severely injured: about 
twelve others still remained to be extricated. 
Some cracks in the building had been observed 
on the previous evening, but the landlord de- 
clared that there was no danger. He has since 
been arrested. A large hall in course of build- 
ing, at Kcenigsthor Strasse, has also fallen, by 
which three masons have been killed and four or 
five others hurt. 


WATERWORKS FOR Dantzic, Prussia. — Mr. 
Aird, an English engineer, has offered to con. 
struct the waterworks at Dantzig on the follow- 
ing conditions :—The Company is to receive a 
yearly sum of 37,000 dollars, or about 5,5001., 
from the town, and to be sole owner of the 
works for forty years. After this time they be- 
come the property of the town. 
the expense is 225,000]. The Berlin correspond- 
ent of the Star says, in reference to this: ‘] 
have not heard whether Mr. Aird’s proposals 
have been accepted. If they are, it is to be 
hoped that the Dantzig Water Company will 
give more satisfaction than the English com- 
pany of the Berlin waterworks is giving here a 
present. The water used to be clear, but for 
some time past it has been very turbid. | 
pose the explanation is, that the filtering appa- 
ratus is not on a sufficiently large scale to meet 
the increased demand.” 


sup- 


THE NEW WaTeR SCHEME ror HuppERrsrie.p. 
At a special meeting of the Huddersfield Im- 
provement Commissioners, Mr. Crosland, M.P., 
on behalf of the Waterworks Commi ssioners, 
explained the projected scheme for increasing 
the water-supply of the town and district. The 
plan comprises the supply of Longwood, Lock- 
wood, Mold Green, Newsome, and Lindley, in 
addition to Huddersfield, with water obtained 
from a catch-ground of over 1,500 acres at 
Meltham, and a reservoir of 84 acres at Black- 
moor-foot, to store a supply and furnish com- 
pensation to mill-owners. The present water- 
works, when the mains are full, are calculated 
to supply Huddersfield township (34,C00 inha- 
bitents) with thirteen gallons per head daily ; 
the projected works are calculated to supply the | 
townships mentioned (present population 63,000) 
with twenty-five gallons a head daily if the 


well as the faded colour of the armorial bearings | 


above. This ought to be done. 


AbERDovEY. — Public meetings have lately 
been held to consider the question of the water- 
supply; and the local board of health have taken 
steps in the matter, and, at their last meeting, 
instructed Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, engineers of 
the Oswestry Waterworks, to prepare plans and 
estimates for a new supply, to embrace the town 
of Aberdovey and Penhelyg adjoining. 


VALUE OF Property 


| tration case, in which the corporation on the one 
| hand, and Mr. Woolfield (the owner of land and 


The estimate of 


premises in Church-street) on the other, are 


concerned, has been proceeding in Liverpool. 
The premises consist of a fashionable jewelry 
and “ vertu” shop, now required to complete the 


scheme of corporation improvements. Mr. Wool- 
field claimed 70l. a yard, 65,0001. odd, and 
witnesses were called on his side, whose estimates 
of value ranged from 45,0007. to 50,0001. On the 
other hand, witnesses for the corporation were 
called, whose estimates varied from 28,0001. to 
31,0001. In Castle-street, which is more in the 
centre of the town, land has been priced at 100 
guineas a yard. 


THE proposrp New Haxrsour at NEWLYN, 
CornwaLLt.—At an open-air meeting of the 
fishermen and inhabitants generally of Newlyn, 
Mr. Floyd, engineer, described the proposed 
harbour, which contemplates commencing as a 
southern arm from the Green Rocks—a few hun- 
dred yards south of the old Newlyn pier; while 
another arm will run out from the Western 
Green, midway between Alexandra Place and 
Tolcarne, in a south-easterly direction. These 
piers will enclose and protect an area of about 
80 acres of water, when the tide is in, and will 
give 15 ft. of water at low-water spring tides at 
the pier heads. The piers are to be of granite. 
The estimated expe nse is 50,( 001., which it is 
proposed to raise in 10,000 shares of 5/. each. 
500 shares have been taken up in Newlyn and 
Penzance. 


or 


AnD Brick Works, New Bitton.—Mr. 
G. H. Walker, a landed proprietor associated 
with an enterprising firm, has commenced the 
manufacture of lime, cement, and bricks, at the 
late Victoria Works, Lawford-road. The com- 
pany has already laid down a line of rails from 
the large kilns in which the perforated bricks 
were burned formerly, to the field in which many 
thousand tons of limes tone were stacked. Along 
this line the limestone is speedily conveyed to the 
kilns, and, when burned, it is ground by steam- 
power, and despatched by rail or boat in bags 
and casks to Lendon, to be used in the Thames 
Embankment, the Underground and other rail- 
ways, Millwall and other docks, the New Black- 
friars and other bridges and works that are being 
t present so energetically carried forward in the 
t metropolis. Mr. L. M. Tatham, connected with 
the blue lias lime and cement trade, has creat 
interest in the works now in progress here, and 
Mr. F. Fullwood, of Clifton. Mr. Fullwood has 
an improved method of manufacturing white 
facing bricks. We understand fifty cot- 
tages arc about to be erected close to the works 
for the workmen. 


LIME 


some 


RicuMoND THEATRE, Surrey. — While the 
audience were in the theatre on Monday night, 


discovery was made that a beam going from wall 








EXAMINATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
on Epvucation.—According to the reports of the 
examiners on the examinations which took place 
throughout the United Kingdom during the 
month of May last, the numbers of candidates 
in the year 1864, in geometrical drawing, have 
increased from 312 to 608; in machine drawing, 
from 185 to 293; in building construction, from 
55 to 74. 


MonvumeENTAL.—The statue of Field Marshal 
Viscount Combermere, at Chester, which has 
been uncovered, was sculptured by Baron 
Marochetti. It is situated opposite Chester 
Castle-gate. The pedestal is composed of blocks 
of granite, the height of the column being 12ft., 
that of the statue being about the same, making 


. | tke total height from the ground to the top, 
IN LivErpooLt.—An arbi- | 


24ft. His lordship is represented as sitting 
upon his favourite charger, in military uniform. 


Ant PRIZE OFFERED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
or Fine-Arts.—The Academy, as trustee of the 
funds bequeathed by M. Bordin, has offered a 
prize for an essay oa a subject which is interest- 
ing when taken ia connexion with the coming 
Universal Exhibition, and is stated in the follow- 


ing terms :—“ To examine and demonstrate the 
amount of influence exercised on art by circum- 


stances, national, political, moral, religious, phi- 
losophic, and scientific. To show to what extent 
the most eminent artists have shown themselves 
independent of, or affected by, such influence.” 
The prize is, nominally, a gold medal, of the 
value of 2,900 francs, or 1161., and the essays 
are to be sent in to the secretary of the Institute 
on or before the 15th of Jane, 1867. 


CHILDREN IN Snerrietp Trapes.— A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the town council 
of Sheffield to examine the report of the factory 
inspectors who lately visited the town, and who 
recommended the application of the Factory Act 
to Sheffield. The object of the committee ap- 
pears to be to resist the application of the Act. 
Severa! witnesses have been examined, and there 
are two points in which, according to the report 
in the local Independent, they seem to agree,— 
that the use of the fan in dry-grinding should 
be compulsory, and that children under fourteen 
years of age should be prevented from being 
employed. Dry-grinding, besides, could be got 
rid of altogether if the workmen were better 
paid and prices a little raised, as wet grinding 
takes longer time than dry. 


THe Sanitary State oF MaryYLEBoNE.—The 
monthly report on the health of the parish of 
St. Marylebone, during August and September, 
1865, by Dr. Whitmore, medical officer of health 
for the parish, has been presented to, and printed 
by order of, the vestry. It states that for some 
years past the mortality of the parish in August 
and September has not been so low as during 
the two months just terminated. Compared with 
the same period of last year, the deaths from 
zymotic diseases have been far less numerous, 
and none of them can be said to have assumed 
an epidemic character. The comparatively low 
death-rate from diarrhoea seems to negative the 
opinion generally entertained that hot weather 
and the eating of fruit and vegetables in a state 
of semi-decomposition are certain to increase the 
mortality from this disease. Dr. Whitmore 
gives a sad account of Grawford-place, a narrow 
court running from Crawford-street into Homer- 
street, which he remarks is beyond all compari- 


| son the filthiest and most deplorably wretched 


to wall in one of the flies had caught fire from a/| 


gas-jet immediately below it, albeit the timber 
was cased with iron. 
tinued while the manager and his men made 
efforts to extinguish the fire; but some people 


'in the pit perceived water dripping on to the 


stage, and their attention being thus excited, the 
cause was detected, and a cry of fire raised. In 
vain the manager came forward and exhorted 
the audience to remain in their seats, as they 
were not in any danger. A stampede took place 
to the doors, and the house was cleared ; although 
| with much crowding, fortunately without serious 
accident to any one. The fire was confined to 


population were 100,000. The cost of the scheme | the flies and the back part of the stage, and was 


is estimated at 100,000. or 120,0001., 


streams be included, and a reservoir made i in the | got up to the rescue. 
The | by the fire, but considerable damage to the 


Wessenden Valley, which is doubtful. 


scheme, as a whole, was favourably received by | | Scenery was wrought by the water. 


the Improvement Commissioners. 





if two} | almost extinguished before the parish- engine was 


Not much injury was done 


The theatre 
| is said co be nearly 100 years old. 


The performance was con- | 





spot in the parish. The report, which excited 
very strong remarks in the vestry, was referred 
to the sanitary committee. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SawinG Macuinery. — In 
the cabinet works of Messrs. John Taylor & Son, 
at Rosemont, Gardener’s Crescent, Edinburgh, 
according to the Scotsman, an ingenious machine 
for the cutting of logs into boards has just been 
erected. The patent is held by one of the largest 
saw-miil proprietors in Germany. This machine, 
unlike those most in use in this country, works 
horizontally : the log is placed on a travelling- 
carriage, which is constructed of timber, and 
made to cut logs of 30 ft. in length by 3 ft. 
square. The carriage is mounted on wheels, 
which run on the top surface of rails securely 
fixed to the stone foundation, whilst horizontal 
wheels are placed to run against the inside 
flanges of the rails, and thereby keep the car- 
riage steady on the rails. The log is held 
securely on the carriage by means of iron clamps 
fixed in blocks, which work betwixt guide-bars, 
and are adjusted by screw spindles. 
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Tue CHonrra anD Water.—The Registrar- | appears to have been executed almost entirely 
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General, in his return for the past quarter, just | by the diamond point. Modern gems have been 
issued, says:—“It is gratifying to know that | principally cut with the wheel, a minute disc of 
London and some of the other large towns are | copper, rapidly revolving, and charged with 


now in afar better condition to encounter the 
epidemic than they were either in 1848-49 or in 


1853-54, when the disease killed 55,181 and | 


diamond dust. In this operation the cutting 
apparatus is fixed, while the gem to be engraved 
| is cemented on a handle, and is pressed against 


24,516 persons of both sexes and of all ranks in| the wheel. Under the ancient method it re- 
England and Wales. Cholera, like small-pox, is | mained motionless, like an etcher’s plate, while 
one of those zymotic diseases which exist in all | the operator, working with his diamond point, 
climates. Under favourable conditions their | had all the freedom of hand which the etcher 


products assume an active form, capable of 
inducing in other bodies the same morbid 
changes by which they were generated. For all | 
practical purposes it may be assumed that the | 
discharges of patients in the epidemic, either | 
casually touching the mouth, or entering in dust 
and vapour through air or water, induce diar- | 
rhoea or cholera in a certain proportion of those 
exposed to their influence. Now London was 
supplied with the sewage water of a river by 
several companies in 1848-49 : all except one got 
their water beyond the reach of the London | 
sewage in 1853-54; and the mortality fell pro- 
portionately as the water became purer. At the 
present time the water of all the companies is 
comparatively little contaminated by zymotic 
pollution. The London pumps have also been 
placed under inspection. The drainage is in 
rapid progress. Analogy justifies the hope that, | 
as the city is purified, and as the means of 
diffusion are cut off, the destructiveness of the 
disease will be diminished. The epidemic has 
hitherto commenced generally about October, 
and has only proved excessively fatal in the 
following summer. Thus all our towns have six 
months’ notice and the whole winter for the 
preparation of defensive works. Every district 


in the kingdom should at once appoint its health | 


officer.” 


AveNntuRINE.— The discovery just made by | 
Pelouze, the chemist, of the secret which has 
hitherto given to the Neapolitan jewellers the 
monopoly of the peculiar composition called 
aventurine, has been regarded as an event in 
that section of the world of art to which such 
things belong. M. Pelouze composes his aven- 
turine with chrome. The Venetian workman 
who first discovered the composition by accident, 
some years ago, and called it aventurine, from 
the circumstance (per aventura, in Italian), kept 
the secret well enough to enable his master to 
make a large fortune. He had spilt some iron 
filings into a crucible containing glass in a state 
of fusion. The secret is no longer exclusively 
possessed by Venice, and M. Pelouze has made 
his discovery public. His report to the Académie 
describes the composition to consist of 300 parts 
powdered glass, 40 parts protoxyde of copper, 
and 80 parts oxyde of iron, the whole to heat 
for twelve hours, then to cool by slow degrees. 
The formula by which an improved result is ob- 
tained he also gives: it consists of 250 parts 
sand, 100 carbonate of soda, 50 carbonate of 
lime, and 40 bicarbonate of potash. The glass 
obtained by this mixture contains from six to 
seven per cent. of oxide of chrome, the half of 
which combines with the glass, and the other 
half remains detached under the form of crystal 


sparks of the most brilliant kind. This aventu- | 


rine is far superior to the ancient invention of 
Venice. It is, moreover, hard enough to cut 
glass with the greatest ease. 


Decertive Gems.—A rough and worn surface 
in gems is no sure test of antiquity, for Italian 


ingenuity has long discovered that a handfal of | 
newly-made gems, crammed down a turkey’s | 
throat, will, in a few days, by the trituration of | 
the gizzard, assume a roughness of exterior | 
apparently produced by the wear and tear of | 
many centuries. “Ina word,” says Mr. King, | 
“though faith may be the cardinal virtue of the | 


theologian, distrust ought to be that of every 
gem-collector.” Here is another species of fraud. 
Antique stones bearing inferior intagli are 
worked over again by the Italian engravers, so 


that an apparently antique intaglio of good style | 


is produced. The safeguard here is to examine 
the entire intaglio with a lens, when, if a fraud 


has been perpetrated, some portions of the work | 
will be found to possess a higher and fresher | 
polish than others, while the design will be sunk | 
to an unnatural depth in the stone. Setting | 


aside the question of art, the truest test of 
antiquity, in Mr. King’s opinion, is a certain 


degree of dullness, like the mist produced by | 
breathing on a polished surface. This appear- | 
ance he believes cannot be imitated by any | 


contrivance of the modern fcrger. Another 


satisfactory proof is afforded when the engraving | 





possesses. 


FrvER IN MANCHESTER.—The honorary secre- 
tary of the local Sanitary Association again directs 
attention to the prevalence of typhus in Man- 
chester. He says,—‘‘ Manchester is at present 
suffering from a severe epidemic of typhus fever, 
and, unless very decided steps are taken to check 
the evil, there is reason to fear that the disease 
may prevail here during the ensuing winter to as 
fatal an extent as it did in Greenock last autumn. 
Typhus fever is a disease of surpassing import- 
ance to society at large, inasmuch as its ravages 
fall most heavily on adults,—not on the children, 
but the parents—those, in fact, who support the 
family.” 





TENDERS 


For erecting a new Congregational Church, The Grove, 
Stratford, Essex. Mr, Rowland Plumbe, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Sewell & Son 
Hack & Bon.. 





Doves Minions iatlieatinntchiiaiss ielasmslaeds 11,525 
DRED cinnscentinseranyniiianacensiined 
re 

Carter & Son 
Perry & Co, 
TRAE: OBB iccctrinccrntincicanes 10,879 





eoocece|cesco 
eococecceooco 





For factory and coppersmiths’ workshops, offiees, &c., 
at York-road, King’s-cross, for Messrs, Henry Pontifex & 
Sons. Mr. Charles James Shoppee, architect, Quanti- 
ties supplied by Mr. D. Cubitt Nichols :— 


Ashby & Bond, ..rcriccrssscescesresies £7,510 0 0 
BOI. ccensictieasipitianedieimsioseiethiinsinidiae . 7,639 0 0 
Mansfield & Son .............cceceees 7,00 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 7, 00 
Lawrence & Son8.........ccccccseee 00 
Browne & Robinson 0 0 
Sacks & BAA ...ccovccvesssececess 0 0 
Macey (accepted) ...............066 0 0 








For villa, church-road, Upper Norwood, for Rev. E. 
Birch. Mr. 8. Dyball, architect :— 
Perrin (accepted)................ss00 £3,310 0 0 





For alterations to the Masons’ Hall in Basinghall- 
street, City. Messrs, Habershon & Co., architects :— 
Piper & Wheeler ................0+... £5,033 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham 
IN is nitunciineksstiinovnstmrsstnne 
Manley & Rogers............ccese.00 








For additions and alterations to 16, Broad-wall, Lam- 
beth. Quantities not supplied :— 


be SO OR EO OE £330 0 0 
OD: sievccsicavcntanccebbabnininiabaseinn 334 0 0 
IID «xy virntamniirennktalevkhlnisaiuneatetalann 333 «0 =O 
Fs caviteceanscsstubaseetieaibonesinteadion 279 10 O 





For extension of offices for the Law Union Fire and 
Life Assurance, 126, Chancery-lane, Mr, Penfold, archi- 
tect, Quantities supplied :— 






BD ccvsusarviacexouensssceusetacpeeers 0 0 
Trollope 00 
Moultrie 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 00 
SERPS rE 00 
0 0 


Sanders 





For taking down and rebuilding No, 27, Noble-street, 
City, for Mr. J, H. Machee. Mr. R. Parris, architect :— 
Sutton £1,539 10 0 






Kolins ... 1,537 0 0 
ER SS © 1,529 0 0O 
Gillett & Wisbey 00 
POMMBOD: cearacoocsresees es 0 0 
IEE Unnieeccbasenisten . céatnbessiscninise 7 ll 
Manbridge 00 
2 eee Aes 0 0 
Nutt & Co............ 0 0 
| SPOON vecczseanend saveshupiensssssesin 1,297 0 0 
} West & Morse (accepted)........, 1,258 0 0 
} RERUN TREO. « esta in co vaiistenttcesnccste 1,200 0 6 





For alterations, &c., to St. Saviour’s Union Work- 
house, Blackfriars. Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect :— 
£960 0 0 





$29 0 0 
735 0 0 
735 0 0 
714 0 0 
694 0 0 





For cooking and hot-water apparatus, &c., at St. 
Saviour's Union Workhouse, Blackfriars, Mr, Henry 
| Jarvis, architect :— 





| ON. senisntiiinncaisiiesevcckinaiiantedl 15 0 
Shand & Mason ,. 7 0 
Jeakes & Co,,........... 6 0 
Beck B CO. viscvii.se 0 0 
Bury & Pollard ..... 0 0 
BOOM Be BONG iocins cecesctacieacscses 468 0 0 
Fraser (accepted) .....iccccoossssssrese 457 0 0 
PROT cisertcbassbscisbyicduncineboecladiane 450 0 0 


[Nov. 4, 1865, 


Res Ce aS 
For completion of mansion, 41, Hereford-stree 
thin, ia.3. 2. Wiengucle, ackibies ;-— My. 
Moultrie 
Fish 











For a warehouse and workshop building and engineanj 
machine shop, at Erskine-road, in the Regent’ s-park-road 
for Messrs. Hindley, of Oxford-street, exclusive of car. 

nter’s, plumber’s, painter's, and glazier’s work, Messrs, 

nder & Bedells, architects :— 

Manley & Rogers...........:000.ce00e : 
Sharpington & Coles 
DOVE, POCMINB cc ccscccccscsvcesecsone 
BE A ID cieicacccevasinncvienaianete 
RMTIIIINN: carcuuans<cécessrebboneexin 
CN occ ncntwansseceens 

Mann (accepted) 





cooooooo 
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For constructing sewer and forming roadway of Upper 
West-street, Ryde. Mr, Francis Newman, town su. 
veyor :— 

Kemp 








For villa on the Flowers Farm estate, Pangbourne, 
| Berks, for Mrs. Breedon. Mr. Francis Newman, archi. 
| tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. G. B. Mussellwhite;- 
£1,659 16 8 

0 





See 
oocce 
eocoo 





For shop, dwelling-house, and printing-office, Union. 
| street, Ryde, for Mr. H. Wayland, Mr, Francis Newman, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Colenutt ........ sasdontstalitibisteehiten £1,362 0 0 
PRINT ~icccuhsinccsneniaininininiannniintiddla 1,218 0 0 
Denham (accepted)......... . 1,19 0 0 


For parsonage-house for St, Philip’s, Arlington-square, 
Islington. Mr. William Smith, architect :— 











Dimsdale ........ eves vasinetveccosaneces £1,677 0 0 
TIED - scnnncinnviepuncccusinntnasieny 1,590 0 0 
Wiltahire. .......00.<c008 -. 1,550 0 0 
Wheen.... 1,357 0 0 
Hebb 1,350 0 0 
MOD covsasanscaveiscostesssbvbneuncsteh 1,297 0 0 
i oe 1,190 0 0 
| SBE OVOE, ccvnnsseevasinsonsecsenecsnostonten 1,158 0 0 





For Ragged Schools, Bethnal-green, in connexion with 
| Union Chapel, Islington. Mr. William Smith, archi. 
| tect :-— 


— 
cooceo 





For roads and drains on the estate of Mr. 8. Purkis, 
| Camberwell, Mr, William Berriman, surveyor :— 





| For the For 

| roads, drains, Total 
bo rere 1 8... 388.19 6... 1,500 1 2 
| Pooly .. m 0 0... 400 0 0... 1,500 0 0 
| Kelson ..... 0 0... 346 O 0... 1,420 0 0 
| Reddin 0 0... 336 O 0... 1,884 0 0 
| Blackmore ...... 920 0 0.., 330 0 0... 1,250 0 0 
| ED tencensennien 023 4 6...388 3 2...1,181 7 7 
2 ne 906 7 O.., 26813 0... 1,175 0 0 
| Gammon &Co,.., 693 9 0... 295 9 6... 985 18 6 
Parker & Co. ... 642 0 0...307 0 0... 940 0 0 
BE winduxvadiirvn 600 0 0...387 0 0... 927 00 
| ee 0 0...24 6 0... 850 5 0 
Tarrant .......0000 0 0...21 00... 83 006 
Hamerton.. 0 0...300 0 0... 800 0 0 
Strickson .. 0 0...230 0 0... 730 0 6 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








Archdeacon H—T. P. B—Another Competitor.—Rev. H. W.- 
J. DP. M.—R. L. 8.—D. B.—-G. G.—-B.—Mr. 8.—H.—H. & 8.-— 
L. M. T.-G. & B—E. D. R—J. B—W. H. T.—J. R. & Co.—W. G.—- 
w.C.A—A Young Student. —W. & M.—B. K.—C. C. H.—F. W. 3.— 
L. & B.—8& M.—J. P. (yes : at Institute of Architects), 

We are compelled to decline poimting out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not ril publicati 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 





Advertisements cannot be received for the curreii 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 
Thursday. 

fa” NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
| ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to tl 
“* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


—— 








[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
'and improved machinery for clock-making, t 
|the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
| furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
| Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, espeeially cathedral 
| and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
‘of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment 10 
| H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
| great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
| Ludgate-hill, B.C. Established 1749. 
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